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Introduction 



A "new approach" requires some introductory comment. Why is a new 
approach called for? What are its special features? What results can it 
offer? 

Previous approaches have regarded language and archaeology as the 
secure and well-tested ways to knowledge in the Indo-European field and 
have added myth after conclusions have been reached on other grounds. It 
has not been sufficiently appreciated that mythic narratives can offer a 
solid knowledge base about themselves when they are approached with an 
understanding of the way stories work. It has also not been sufficiently 
appreciated that the social and cosmic structure in which myths are 
embedded offers another dimension that has the capability of suggesting 
interpretations or supplying validation. 

The new approach treats the myths themselves as embodied stories that 
had a life in relation to the society in which they were conceived. This was 
obviously in a long-ago time. It was so long ago that linguistic comparison 
cannot immediately reach it, although there will be semantic fields that can 
usefully be explored in connection with the new ideas that emerge when 
myth is studied in its own terms and not simply as an auxiliary. When a 
community values knowledge and ritual, as the Indo-European community 
clearly did, myths are the story lines that run in association with other 
components of society and of space and time in an all-encompassing 
interconnected world. Myths matter, and it is not enough to say that this or 
that branch of the Indo-European linguistic group has these really amusing 
and intriguing tales which make great literature, or that it has tales that 
reflect the period when they were written down or a time some centuries 
before that. These points are interesting and valid, but they are insufficient. 
If we really want to understand the myths, there is no evading the issue 
that we have to go back to the time of the common ground of myth. The 
results offered by the new approach are considerable, even in the short 
term, and can be expected to produce an avalanche of new ideas and 
adjustments when its implications have had time to sink in. The approach 
points the way to a revision of history that will pay due attention to its past 
in oral culture. 

But that is for the future. In the immediate present we can look at the 
structures in which the myths were embedded and consider primarily the 
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creation myth — the story of how it all began. The structures have to be 
built up from indications in the surviving record. They are hypothetical, 
and so are the originating myths — and so is the concept of "a single parent 
language as the historical source of all the known I-E languages," as M. L. 
West has pointed out (2007, 1). We are in an area of speculation where 
components become more and more solid as scholarship reflects upon 
them and offers commentary and, with a new approach, it is necessary to 
wait for the responses to come in. However, a model has been created with 
interconnected aspects of story, social structure, and space and time. The 
model definitely exists, and so it is possible to refer without dubiety to 
features within the model. It is the relationship between the model and the 
reality in the remote past that is speculative and open to question. 

I shall not keep you, reader, in suspense. The creation myth that 
emerges from comparative study is such a simple story that we can quite 
understand why story-tellers would want to elaborate it and weave their 
own fantasies around elements of it once it had lost its place as sacred 
narrative embedded in a total cosmology. It explains how the world came 
into being in the beginning and also explains how this intensive 
programme of creation came to an end. 

There is first the totality, a goddess who bears male potential within 
her and gives birth to a son. The son is above her as sky and copulates 
with her and she bears two sons, and these four initial gods are the four 
levels of the vertical universe. The goddess is now earth alone, and one of 
the recently born sons, sea, lies below her. The other recently born son 
causes a crisis since he is immediately above her and is between her and 
his father. It is he who is now in a position to copulate with the goddess, 
and he monopolizes her. The other two gods would like to copulate with 
her also and manage by a trick to get their way and she becomes pregnant 
by all three. This first part of the creation story paves the way for the birth 
of three young gods each of whom resembles one of the three fathers and 
of a young goddess who resembles her mother, and also of the king of the 
young gods who has the properties of all three fathers, and of a counter- 
king of death. Thus are nine gods born from the primal mother, but the 
myth has also to explain the cessation of the divine births, and it does this 
through having earth separated from the above so that she can no longer 
conceive. 

This myth reflects in its own terms a human reality where a king 
corresponds to the king of the gods and has as his temporal background 
three previous generations containing his father and uncle, his grandfather, 
and an ancestress of them all. The king is joined in his generation by the 
woman who becomes his queen, by three men who stand his friends, and 
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by his opponent, the counter-king. In terms of cyclical time, as expressed 
through the calendar, the two kings mark beginning and end points while 
each of the other eight gods has a specific place in the sequence of the 
seasons. 

The study of myth has suffered in the past from being broken up 
among a variety of disciplines and national and regional groupings. When 
we pool our resources and examine the vast range of Indo-European 
materials available, it seems that we can enter into a total cosmology that 
related to the pantheon, to space and time, and to the prehistoric society 
that operated in terms of the system. Often the clues lie in relatively 
neglected materials such as those concerning alternate kingship. Since the 
approach taken is extra-linguistic, it can apply whether the people in the 
postulated prehistoric society were already speaking a language that could 
be called Proto-Indo-European or whether they had a language which was 
a source of other linguistic strands as well as the Indo-European one. 

The system discussed is referred to as "Indo-European" in the sense 
that it is the common property of the speakers of the descendant Indo- 
European languages. The situation here is different from that of language 
where one is positing Pre-Indo-European or Proto-Indo-European forms 
behind attested Indo-European languages. The posited Indo-European 
schema is not attached to any date, since study of the mythological 
information in itself does not yield this information. 

It is not part of the argument that the structures examined are 
exclusively Indo-European, for it seems likely that they were shared by 
other cultures. Once the structures have been scrutinized within the Indo- 
European field, their place relative to the structures of other cultures can 
be explored with an open mind on the question of borrowing or common 
origin. The Indo-European material, because of the diverse nature of the 
descendant cultures, allows us to go deeply into the past and this makes it 
valuable for study of conditions outside the Indo-European area as well as 
within it. It should be noted, however, that there is no possibility that the 
complete structure is a cultural universal, since it involves the existence of 
kingship, and this institution, although compatible with a society operating 
on a small scale, is by definition not compatible with the acephalous 
societies that are found in many parts of the world. 

The myth of creation outlined above is not the only myth, of course, 
but it is the key one that opens the way to further study. It will receive 
attention in the later chapters of the book after the social and 
spatiotemporal structures have been discussed. As nothing at all can be 
culturally transmitted in a prehistoric society without the operation of 
memory, this forms the subject of the opening chapter. Before moving on 
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to this topic, I shall sketch in the scholarship that forms the historical 
background to my approach and consider the new methodology that is 
now required. 

Cosmologies in tribal societies rest on, or incorporate, aspects of their 
social organization, and both the study by Durkheim and Mauss on 
"primitive classification" and the work of Granet influenced the thinking 
of Georges Dumezil in this respect (Allen 2000, 10, 40-1). Dumezil has 
been the major figure in Indo-European comparative mythology during the 
last century, and it is important to relate to his work. It was through his 
awareness of discussion of the cosmo logical mode of thought that Dumezil 
was initially led to see the concepts (that he called "functions") of the 
sacred, physical force, and prosperity and fertility embodied in the social 
classes of priests, warriors, and cultivators/herders, as in the specific cases 
of the Indian varna and the Iranian pistra that were the subject of 
pioneering studies by Benveniste and himself in the 1930s. 1 By about 
1950, Dumezil had decided that the "tripartite ideology" was not 
necessarily accompanied by the actual tripartite division of the society, but 
could be "an ideal" (Dubuisson 1991, 123-40), and this revision meets the 
objection voiced by some scholars that Dumezil' s idea of the functions 
could not be soundly based since social classes would not have existed in 
the Proto-Indo-European period. 2 

Another way of meeting the same objection is to entertain the idea that 
the functions did not initially relate to social classes. Terence Turner 
(1984, 360) suggested that the Dumezilian functions might be associated 
with "status-role categories of various kinds that can potentially be 
fulfilled by any member of society", and this formulation would make 
them independent of the late-arriving separation into social classes, and is 
compatible with the idea of an actual partitioned society in remote 
prehistory operating in terms of the functional triad. Status-role categories 
exist in age-grade societies, and Kim McCone in 1986 and 1987 drew 
attention to a number of pieces of evidence in the written records of the 
Indo-European area that indicate the former existence of an age-grade 
system with old men, young men, and mature men corresponding to the 
Dumezilian three functions. This idea of status-role categories in an age- 
grade society opened up entirely new possibilities which I began to 
explore in an article on age-grading and the societal level of Indo- 
European symbolic partition that was published in 1997. 

N. J. Allen (1987) has shown that Dumezil's three functions were 
probably survivals into the historical period of a prehistoric system 
including kinship bonds which rested on four, rather than three, with a 
system of equal exchange, and he has also sketched out how the 
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classification system would have broken down, leaving a residue in the 
historical record (2000, 39-60). Having raised these matters, which seem 
clearly to point to the desirability of looking into the prehistory of the 
system and positing what kind of society could have given rise to the 
historically attested material, Allen has preferred in the Indo-European 
context to continue to draw exclusively on the linguistic and literary 
evidence, and has not offered a model in this case even though he has 
elsewhere offered a model of the earliest form of human kinship (1986 and 
2008). In fact, it would probably have been difficult to come up with a 
viable model in terms of kinship alone without the necessary complement 
of succession which helps to define the structure. 

Allen (2001) has also taken Dumezil's schema and related it to space 
(the four quarters and the centre) and to time (a cyclical pentadic system). 
Alwyn and Brinley Rees in their book, Celtic Heritage (1961), were 
forerunners working with these ideas, as Allen acknowledges, and F. B. J. 
Kuiper, in a response to Dumezil's triadic theory from the perspective of 
Sanskrit studies (1961), had argued that any full view of the religious 
system would have to take account of the Indo-European organization of 
space. For Allen, the addition of what he calls a "fourth function" is 
sufficient to complete the totality, the fivefold system he uses being 
arrived at by the splitting of the concept of otherness (F4) into a positive 
half (F4+, roughly equivalent to the king) and a negative half (F4-, roughly 
equivalent to the counter-king). 3 His structure is less complex and subtle 
than the one that emerges on closer examination, but it is worth noting that 
the setting of the social relationships within an overall scheme of space 
and time, as in this book, is not new in Indo-European scholarship but can 
be regarded as an established base that has been worked with 
independently. 

Although the identifications of age-grading and kinship patterns by 
McCone and Allen have been available for some time, there has not up to 
the present been sufficient recognition of the fundamental difference that 
they can make for our study methods. We can now posit an origin point 
and work forwards through history to illuminate the changes that would 
have resulted in the situations we find in our sources. This approach opens 
the way to both synchronic studies relating to the modelled cosmology and 
diachronic studies of the stages of revision. A. J. Greimas spoke 
appreciatively of Dumezil's discovery of the code of the gods embedded 
in social organization (1992, 3), and it is now possible to understand that 
code much more fully. 

While Dumezil's identification of the triad of the sacred, physical 
force, and fertility, remains fruitful (and I have continued to use his term 
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"functions" in this connection), his ideas on the structure of the pantheon 
lacked a solid foundation and are misleading (Lyle 2004), and so are 
largely omitted from the current discussion. 4 For the approach taken 
throughout this book, it has been especially valuable to explore the 
traditions that had strong indications of a creation sequence that included 
old and young gods, and so only the Germanic, Celtic, Indian, and Greek 
pantheons are studied here, while it is expected that the overall tenfold 
structure can be used in future to help articulate materials from other Indo- 
European culture areas as well. 

We have sufficient information among our widely scattered Indo- 
European materials to elicit at least "the bare bones of the Common Indo- 
European pantheon" as Jaan Puhvel put it; and, back in 1964, he could 
already see the fresh possibilities that were opening up (1981, 160, 159, 
162): 

Basic to the new insights is the assumption that Proto-Indo-European 
culture possessed a structured ideology, a set of beliefs and traditions 
which served as a charter for social and supernatural organization alike. 
Names are less important than concepts and functions. ... I hope I have 
conveyed some feeling of the great and exciting discoveries that are being 
made and remain to be made in the areas of Indo-European prehistory and 
myth. Herein lie the ultimate origins of European civilization, which were 
only secondarily covered with non-Indo-European overlays of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern origin. 

The way ahead did not prove quite as straightforward as it seemed at 
that time, but, with the re-assessment of earlier work that is now possible, 
and the establishment of a fresh methodology relevant to the new phase of 
enquiry, we can hope to continue the line of "great and exciting 
discoveries" that Puhvel spoke of. 

While the methodology of Indo-European studies in the past has been a 
"ground-up" one, which has made steady advances by working back in 
time to elicit what can be said with some probability about what lay 
behind the earliest records, the methodology that is required by the 
cosmological approach taken here is a "roof-down" one, that offers an 
entire integrated system from which the fragmented forms of myth and 
structure that are known in the records could have come. It has a good deal 
in common with the other method, since it deals with a "grammar", but 
linguistic grammar has to work exclusively within language, whereas this 
grammar works with culturally constructed space and time and a variety of 
social structures as well as with verbal narratives, and all these taken 
together form a web. Each of the registers has to be explored separately in 
the light, of course, of all the available evidence, and each register can 
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then offer a critique on the other registers. If they do not "fit together" 
harmoniously (Burkert 1972, 399), it is probably a sign that there has been 
a misunderstanding and that some adjustment will have to be made in 
order to set things to rights. It would be quite impossible to work 
effectively in this way unless there were some guarantee that the source 
culture had a concern with cosmology, and we do have this in the intense 
attention paid to ritual in the historically known cultures. 

It has to be assumed, as a working premise, that the cosmology was an 
integrated one. This book offers the model of an integrated cosmology in 
which ten gods have their distinctive places. If it is a true representation, 
scholars will find it valuable in the course of time in ways besides those 
envisaged when the model was built. Even if it is not eventually validated 
by the research of others, it can have an interim usefulness in allowing 
possible connections to be explored with a fresh eye. When the "ground- 
up" and "roof-down" methodologies are combined, diachronic study can 
be undertaken in the area between the posited source cosmology and the 
historical record of each of the descendant cultures. 



Chapter One 
Memory Storage without Writing 



For a society without writing which placed a high value on the 
accumulation, retention and transmission of knowledge, the creation of a 
structured cosmology was a cognitive necessity, and, since all knowledge 
had to be held in the memory and passed on orally, it is important to be 
aware of the capabilities as well as the limitations of this method of storing 
and transferring knowledge. In this chapter I first explore what I have 
called "internal-external memory" and the practice of using places for 
memory storage, and go on to propose the eightfold conceptual framework 
that supplied places for eight of the ten gods. For the approach taken here, 
it is essential to keep in mind the means by which materials could 
potentially be transmitted through very many generations in an oral 
society. 

Internal-external memory 

According to a story told by Socrates in Plato's Phaedrus, when 
Theuth (the Egyptian god Thoth) introduces his invention of writing to 
Thamus (the god Amun), claiming that he has discovered "an elixir of 
memory and wisdom", Thamus replies that, on the contrary, the invention 
will "produce forgetfulness in the minds of those who learn to use it", and 
adds: 

Their trust in writing, produced by external characters which are no part of 
themselves, will discourage the use of their own memory within them. You 
have invented an elixir not of memory, but of reminding . . , 5 

In the modern context, Merlin Donald, in Origins of the Modern Mind, 
speaks of our bank of information arrived at through writing as external 
symbolic storage, and comments that nowadays the "major locus of stored 
knowledge is out there", and that we carry around in biological memory a 
code rather than a mass of detailed information (1991, 314). If reminding 
is a means of entering the total system, Donald can be said to agree with 
Thamus when he comments that many of the skills being taught today are 
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memory-management ones concerned with how to find, scan, and assess 
(322). This is an end result of the spread of the art of writing. 

Donald postulates three stages in the evolution of culture and cognition 
between the time of the ape/human transition and the present: (1) the 
mimetic, (2) the mythic, and (3) the theoretic, and he gives a strong sense 
of a developing symbolic capacity pushing back the frontiers to arrive first 
at language and then at writing. He argues that the primary human 
adaptation was not language in itself, but rather "integrative, initially 
mythical, thought" which created the pressure to improve the conceptual 
apparatus, and that similarly the invention of writing was driven by 
conceptual needs (215, 333). Donald argues that a new system of memory 
representation underlay each of the three key transitions in the course of 
human development and that, while the transitions to mimetic and mythic 
culture were dependent on new biological hardware in the nervous system, 
the third transition was "dependent on an equivalent change in 
technological hardware, specifically, on external memory devices" (274). 
The capacity for memory expanded first within the brain, and then 
externally through writing. 

What developments in the direction of external symbolic storage were 
possible before writing? Donald (296-97) speaks interestingly of an 
external memory field with a limited storage capacity which is "a 
cognitive workspace external to biological memory", and we can take it as 
likely that the use of an external field which was compatible with the 
fullest use of internal human memory reached a peak in the absence of 
writing. When people were still dependent on the ability that was part of 
themselves, as Plato says, there was a symbiotic relationship between 
internal memory and external representations that can be called internal- 
external memory. With the introduction of writing, full use of this mode of 
thought became obsolete, since writing was in many ways superior. 

Donald notes (284) that the first pictorial images were already 
representations that existed outside of the individual, and that therefore "a 
technological bridge was under construction that would eventually connect 
the biological individual with an external memory architecture". He draws 
particular attention to the role of early devices that were analogue in 
nature, and mentions (336) the case of the Walbiri in Australia who draw 
accompanying graphs in the sand when telling stories, so that, for 
example, in a narrative about the travels of an ancestor, places may be 
shown by circles and connected with lines to indicate their paths, an 
arrangement that "might be regarded as a prototypical map". Nancy Munn, 
in the article on the Walbiri quoted by Donald, points out that circle and 
line carry a heavy load of symbolism, and that visual perception of the 
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circle-line configuration is only one aspect of a total process that 
articulates the relationship between the individual and the world order 
(1973, 216). The "map" is not a simple one, but is heavily charged with 
meaning. 

Shapes may be given external visual form in drawings and ceremonial 
objects which have the potential for remaining as permanencies or they 
may be expressed in dance or gestures which do not last beyond the 
moment. In any case, they do not exist independently of the inner concepts 
of such shapes, which have as part of their content the journeys of 
imaginary ancestors moving from place to place. The places are all held 
together invisibly in the mind as a journey is imagined, but the places 
themselves are real and visible. And here we need to develop what Donald 
has said considerably in order to understand the operation of internal- 
external memory in its cultural context. In particular, we have to keep in 
mind the point that humans can make use of pre-existing shapes and 
objects on which no trace is left of human use. The situation has 
something in common with the discovery of an objet trouve in art: if you 
can find something, there may be no need to make it. This is probably 
rather obvious in the case of a map when the route travelled is experienced 
or "found". If you have taken a journey, you retain a mental representation 
of it in memory — a mental map which you may or may not choose to 
express by an external diagram which is an analogue of the journey. The 
same thing may happen in reverse, as it were: if you have concepts (like 
those of the Walbiri ancestors and their activities) that you wish to 
externalize, you can do this by using real places without using a drawing. 

The drawing, of course, has certain advantages. It is compact, and may 
make the whole journey of the ancestor powerfully present in the small 
area of a ceremonial ground where people are assembled, and it is an aid 
to communication which is particularly useful as a teaching device in 
association with oral commentary when conveying knowledge to novices. 
Donald comments (338) that, once visual analogue symbols like the 
Walbiri circle-line configuration had been created, "the opportunity arose 
to use them as memory storage media". This use is interesting, but it is 
worth stressing in addition that the real world, unmediated by a drawing or 
chart, can also serve for memory storage. The real world may be a carte 
trouvee, where the human input is in the selection, not in the creation, of 
physical marks or objects. 

One culture where the real world, diagrams, and internal concepts are 
all in active use in a memory system is that of Puluwat in the Caroline 
Islands. 6 Micronesia is well known for the feats of its navigators (Hutchins 
1983), whose traditional training enables them not only to make extended 
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voyages in the open sea, but also to move through conceptual worlds not 
exclusively concerned with the practicalities of navigation. We have the 
real world of the ocean, and we have what the navigator carries around 
inside his brain. His chart, as he goes on voyages, is a mental one, and the 
mind is responding to physical places on the earth or sea or to stars in the 
sky without an intermediary. Nevertheless, the Micronesians employ 
humanly produced systems which can be laid out with pebbles on the 
ground or on a mat, as is done during the teaching process (Gladwin 1970, 
129-30). These systems are maps of the real world, but also incorporate 
imaginary places. In one type of system, the trigger fish is used as a 
model, and this real fish gives an outline of a shape that is conceptualized 
in a particular way. Saul Riesenberg explores the use of the model as 
explained to him by a Puluwat navigator as follows (1972, 32): 

In learning each Trigger Fish diagram, according to Tawuweru, you 
imagine yourself sailing west to the tail, under the setting of Altair, back to 
the centre (the backbone) and then due east to the head, then back to the 
centre and south under the Southern Cross to the ventral fin, back to the 
centre and north under the North Star to the dorsal fin, and finally back to 
the centre again. 

In the system called "trigger fishes tied together", eleven of the places 
are islands, reefs, and a bank (fixed items such as would appear on 
standard maps), while Apilu is the personal name of a frigate bird seen in 
rough water, Kafefoor is a mythical vanishing island, Nalikap and 
Nokitikiit are big waves, Mariperip (which means "small pieces") is a very 
large, destructive whale, and Fanuankuwel is the place of a whale with two 
tails. 

Per Hage (1978, 86-87) comments on systems like this that they are 
not just maps for getting about but are "mnemonic devices for the storage 
and retrieval of other kinds of cultural information — myths, spells, 
ceremonies, chants, recitations, etc." He adds: 

Each location in a sequence is a cue for an item of information and each 
sequence contains some homogeneous, ordered set of items. This type of 
device is not unique to the Puluwatese but is well known from the classical 
literature on rhetoric as the method of loci or the artificial memory . . . 

The use of places 

We can turn now to look at this method of loci or "places" as discussed 
in three Latin works — the anonymous treatise on rhetoric addressed to 
Herennius dated c. 86-82 BCE referred to as Ad Herennium, Cicero's De 
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oratore dated 55 BCE, and Quintilian's Institutio oratorio of the first 
century CE. Although these treatises come from a literate society, they are 
concerned with a process that dispensed with writing, since the orator 
delivered his speech without written notes. Instruction in memory was 
intended to help him to recall the sequence of topics in his speech (the res 
or "things"), with the option of also recalling words if he chose to 
incorporate this in his learning. 

Quintilian gives the most detailed account of how the system was set 

up: 

Some place is chosen of the largest possible extent and characterised by the 
utmost possible variety, such as a spacious house divided into a number of 
rooms. Everything of note therein is carefully committed to the memory, in 
order that the thought may be enabled to run through all the details without 
let or hindrance. . . . The next step is to distinguish something which has 
been written down or merely thought of by some particular symbol which 
will serve to jog the memory; this symbol may have reference to the 
subject as a whole, it may, for example, be drawn from navigation, 
warfare, etc., or it may, on the other hand, be found in some particular 
word. ... However, let us suppose that the symbol is drawn from 
navigation, as, for instance, an anchor; or from warfare, as, for example, 
some weapon. These symbols are then arranged as follows. The first 
thought is placed, as it were, in the forecourt; the second, let us say, in the 
living-room; the remainder are placed in due order all round the impluvium 
and entrusted not merely to bedrooms and parlours, but even to the care of 
statues and the like. This done, as soon as the memory of the facts requires 
to be revived, all these places are visited in turn and the various deposits 
are demanded from their custodians, as the sight of each recalls the 
respective details. Consequently, however large the number of these which 
it is required to remember, all are linked one to the other like dancers hand 
in hand, and there can be no mistake since they join what precedes to what 
follows, no trouble being required except the preliminary labour of 
committing the various points to memory. 7 

This account of Quintilian's is still referred to in memory studies 
today, for the point is that the system works. What we need is a fixed grid 
with a set order of succession laid down in advance, and to this we can 
attach single items to be remembered which we can then pluck out of the 
system at will. 

The single line of the imagined journey discussed above relates points 
in that journey in a fixed sequence, and this provides the syntagmatic axis. 
At each of the points there can be an accumulation of items which are not 
in a fixed sequence, and they are on the paradigmatic axis. These two 
aspects of thought and articulation are particularly familiar in linguistics, 
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and the "two relationships between linguistic items" have been defined in 
this way (Johnson and Johnson 1999, 312-13): 

When viewed as a linear sequence, an item holds syntagmatic relations 
with those preceding and following it. ... Paradigmatic relations hold 
between an item and similar ones that can appear in the same position in a 
sequence. . . . Both these types of relationship are useful at various levels of 
linguistic study. 

These types of relationship are also present in cosmological systems. 
The fourfold series that incorporates the Dumezilian triad forms a 
syntagmatic sequence that offers positions which can contain many items 
that are connected paradigmatically. 

It is of some interest to determine what is internal and what is external, 
and it has to be understood that Quintilian is speaking of the actual 
practice of a Roman rhetorician and not of the total range of possibilities 
in the system. As Edward S. Casey (1991, 127) stresses in a study of 
memory, "both the grid and its content are present as images". When the 
orator gives his speech, he envisages within himself both the grid of places 
and the things he has put in the places. This point needs to be made 
explicitly, since the Latin words used are loci (places) for the grid and 
imagines (images) for the deposits. However, the Romans evidently 
recognized that both could have the status of images, as is made clear by 
Quintilian' s added remark, "What I have spoken of as being done in a 
house, can equally well be done in connexion with public buildings, a long 
journey, the ramparts of a city, or even pictures. Or we may even imagine 
such places to ourselves."*' 

Although visual images seem to play a major part in this imagining, it 
seems that there may also be a system within the mind which is not 
brought into visibility even introspectively. Casey first speaks of images in 
contrast to external reality, but, as he develops his discussion, it becomes 
apparent that there can be imageless concepts also. He remarks (1991, 
129-30) that "the spatiality which is operative in memory imagery cannot 
be reduced to strictly visual properties alone; it is not pictographic in 
nature, since it may include items not pictured at all". Alfred Binet, in a 
study of people playing blindfold chess, 9 found that there were varying 
degrees of use of mental imagery, and that the more expert players made 
less use of imaging than novices. The expert user of a memory system may 
have employed skills comparable to those of a chess-master. 
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The Indo-European framework 

The Indo-European grid is a spatiotemporal one that could have 
worked effectively in a wide range of geographical contexts and in 
different latitudes, and it will be useful to approach its possibilities as 
regards time by considering one memory expert from antiquity who is 
mentioned in connection with the method of places by the Romans. Cicero 
says that he had met "people with almost superhuman powers of memory", 
including Metrodorus of Scepsis, who was a rhetorician at the court of 
Mithradates Eupator, King of Pontus, 10 and Quintilian expresses wonder 
that Metrodorus should have found three hundred and sixty places in the 
twelve signs through which the sun moves. 11 L. A. Post has suggested, by 
way of explanation of this feat in relation to the year cycle, that 
Metrodorus was familiar with the astrological practice of dividing the 
zodiac not only into twelve signs but also into thirty-six decans with 
associated figures, each covering ten degrees, and that he probably 
grouped ten places under each decan figure (1931-32, 109). 

The practice of grouping is clearly attested in Ad Herennium, where 
the author advises marking each fifth place and explains how this can be 
done: "For example, if in the fifth we should set a golden hand, and in the 
tenth some acquaintance whose first name is Decimus, it will then be easy 
to station like marks in each successive fifth place." 12 The psychologist 
Allan Paivio comments that this passage illustrates the process of 
chunking or unitization by which subjects remember material where the 
number of elementary units exceeds memory span by chunking them into 
higher-order units that can function as the memorial elements (1979, 159, 
212,419). 

He notes that G. A. Miller (1956) "found that the immediate memory 
span was relatively constant at 'seven plus or minus two' units over a wide 
range of materials and situations". Accordingly, a set of ten, as in the 
places of the ten gods that are explored in this book, would be too large for 
optimum use as a memory system and would have to be broken up for ease 
of recall, and it is interesting in this connection to see that the set falls into 
smaller groupings of various kinds, including the triad already extensively 
explored by Dumezil. It will be seen in what follows that three old gods 
are duplicated by three young gods, so giving a coherent set of six, and 
that two goddesses are similarly paired as old and young. The king and the 
counter-king also form a pair, but break the pattern of the old and the 
young and occur instead as brothers. 

A cosmology is a work of imagination which builds on properties in 
the real world, and it seems that, in order to enter into the Indo-European 
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one, we must patiently try to unravel the various strands that were of 
importance in the prehistoric society and draw together their connections 
with the external features of space and time. 

As regards space, there is evidence of an Indo-European fourfold 
system of the world quarters related to the body quarters (Mallory and 
Adams 2006, 293-94). Attention is also paid to a vertical division of the 
cosmos into three or four levels which were seen to relate to sections of 
the upright human body, starting from the head, which corresponded to the 
sky (Lincoln 1986, 141-46). The problems raised by the apparent conflict 
between three-part and four-part divisions are discussed at various points 
in this book. 

The commonly found equation of the cosmic level of earth with the 
female is accepted here, and the gender difference between it and the 
remaining components in the otherwise all-male system of cosmic levels 
appears to be one of the factors that has led to the varying treatment of the 
sequences. The colour triad of white, red, and black tied to Dumezil's 
three functions has been well established (Allen 1998, 165-66), and a 
fourth colour, yellow, clearly present in the Indian materials, can be 
related to the female. 

As regards time, we can say that this cosmology is unlike that of 
equatorial peoples who note the passage of the sun overhead. It takes 
account of the solstices and, to a lesser degree, of the equinoctial points 
that lie between them, which gives a fourfold system; and there is another 
way of dividing the year into four, which is particularly prominent in the 
Celtic calendar, with divisions falling at the half-way points between those 
in the solstice series, so creating an overall division into eight (Lyle 2009). 
The calendar is one of the victims of the dispersal of information and an 
overall view of the Indo-European structure does not seem to have been 
offered in recent years. From the point of view of this study, the main 
importance of the calendar is as a mnemonic device, and this has 
determined the features to be discussed. 

It is useful to look at formulations from both Indian and Celtic 
traditions, since each of these cultures has retained a strong awareness of a 
part of the calendrical heritage. The annual course of the sun is a dominant 
idea in India. Taking the winter solstice as a starting-point, sunrise and 
sunset can be seen each day occurring on the horizon farther and farther 
north in the northern hemisphere, reaching their farthest points at the 
summer solstice. The reverse process takes place between the summer 
solstice and the winter solstice. These two halves of the year are defined in 
India by terms that refer to this movement of the sun, the uttara ayana 
("northern passage") which runs from the winter solstice to the summer 
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solstice and the daksina ayana ("southern passage") which runs from the 
summer solstice to the winter solstice (Smith 1994, 173; Gonzalez 
Reimann 1988, 43). This clearly defines the solstices as important turning 
points, and it will be seen that the winter solstice marks the close of the 
period of death and the opening of the period of life. 

The Celtic calendar is more valuable for an understanding of the 
concept of darkness (Garcia Quintela 2006, 93-94). The year falls into 
four strongly marked seasons, and it seems important for an understanding 
of the system to recognize that it is a quarter, not a half, that is especially 
dark, and that the winter quarter is homologous, within the diurnal cycle, 
with the time of total darkness between last light and first light (dawn). 
These diurnal transition points are distinct from sunrise and sunset, which 
relate to the visibility of the sun and are homologous with the spring and 
autumn equinoxes. The winter quarter encloses, and has as its central 
point, the time of the winter solstice which corresponds to midnight. This 
quarter is the first of the two quarters that make up the winter half of the 
year, which is strongly indicated in the Celtic calendar as running, in terms 
of the current lunisolar year, from Samhain (1 November and its eve) to 
Beltaine (1 May and its eve). A representation of the system is given in 
Figure 1-1 which shows the winter half correlated with the above. 13 
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Figure 1-1 . The year and the diurnal equivalent. 
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The year in the modern calendar is a solar one of 365 or 366 days, but 
the Indo-Europeans had a lunar year of 354 or 355 days with months of 29 
or 30 days (with intercalation as required to keep the year approximately 
in step with the annual movement of the sun). Important for the overall 
cosmology is the stress on the period of the half-month, as can be seen, for 
example, in the Celtic Coligny calendar with its count up to fourteen or 
fifteen for the days of each half-month (Rees and Rees 1961, 87). It should 
be noted that the modern way of viewing the "half of a totality such as 
the month or the year is misleading. The concept is rather that there are 
two distinct entities with their own qualities that come together to form a 
pair, as Kirsten Hastrup (1993) has shown in relation to the year. 

The Indo-European half-month could be either light or dark, the light 
half being the waxing time from new to full moon and the dark half being 
the waning time from full to old moon. The two periods are referred to in 
India as the light wing and the dark wing, and there are twenty-four wings 
in a lunar year (Smith 1994, 173-74). In the schema used here (Fig. 1-2), 
the seasons also fall into "light" and "dark" halves that receive these 
qualities from correlation with the observed waxing and waning halves of 
the moon, with the light half-season in each case coming second in 
keeping with the strong idea of returning light at the solstice half-way 
through the winter quarter. 

The human life cycle is another member of the homologous temporal 
sets and, in the age-grade system explored in the next chapter, there are 
four equal periods of life corresponding to the seasons, each of which is 
composed of "right-hand" and "left-hand" halves that correspond to the 
light and dark half-seasons. Since the proposed system was not just a 
spatiotemporal one, but had a social dimension as well, storage of 
information would have been secured at the level of the groups of people 
who enacted their parts in the overall ritual pattern. 

Space can readily be divided into portions, and we need not wonder 
how people could create complex external memory systems without the 
aid of technology. The relationships that can be represented today by 
diagrams drawn or printed on paper or shown on a computer screen could 
equally well be represented by spatial relationships on the ground in a 
house or sacred enclosure, or a village or territory, or by the placement of 
groups of people on ritual occasions. 
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Figure 1-2. The division of the seasons into dark and light halves. 

The proposed Indo-European complex has some similarity to that of 
the Bororo of Central Brazil, and future discussion of the interrelationships 
of people, time, and place in the Indo-European area may well benefit 
from consideration of the structures present among this people. One 
anthropologist, James Shaughnessy, writes (1973, 73): 

Every Bororo village should be composed of eight clans, arranged in a 
circle around a central plaza and a men's house. Each clan has a specified 
position in the village circle — its unique spatial identity — for the circle is 
bisected by an east-west axis that divides the village into two halves. Each 
half, or moiety, includes four clans and is characterised by a name 
(Tugarege and Exerae) and certain social and symbolic attributes. 

Stephen Michael Fabian gives a number of diagrams that represent the 
ideal spatial arrangement as conceived by Bororo whom he consulted. The 
village is quartered as well as halved and there is considerable emphasis 
on a plaza where funerals take place which lies outside the village at the 
western end of the east-west axis. Fabian notes (1992, 63): 

Bororo conceptualizations of their cultural space are characteristically 
complex, multilayered, and intimately related to their perceptions of time. 
It is the element of time applied to the spatial structure of Bororo social 
and village organization that yields the dynamic social processes that are 
statically depicted in the village plan. 
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This observation is very valuable in drawing explicit attention to the 
fact that a plan or diagram which may appear rigid and reductive is not so 
when it is understood as the representation of a base for action which takes 
place in time. The Indo-European model being constructed here on the 
basis of the available evidence has a dynamic aspect. In the next four 
chapters, a society with age-grading and a shallow lineage is seen as being 
centred on the institution of alternate kingship that propels people forward 
in a reciprocal system which gives recognition to complementary values 
over the course of time. 



Chapter Two 
The Categories of an Age-Grade System 



The age-grade aspect of the proposed overall social system is much 
stranger to Western thinking than the shallow-lineage aspect, and I would 
not like the reader to be discouraged by it. Since all parts of the 
cosmological system are correlated, it is possible to grasp the system in 
terms of space and time without alluding to age-grading and so this 
chapter can be skipped without loss of coherence. It does, however, 
demonstrate how a society could have carried without any difficulty the 
proposed rather intricate system of interlocked dualities. Earlier, when 
exploring cross-cut polarities with light/dark oppositions, 14 I commented 
that a relationship with a social system was likely, but that an attempt to 
make specific connections would be premature (1990a, 136). It has now 
become apparent that, in social terms, the polarities can relate to the half- 
classes, classes, and social generations in an age-grade system. Study of 
age-grade systems also makes it crystal clear how a threefold system like 
that put forward by Dumezil could arise naturally and could also be 
structurally related to a fourfold social set. 

As mentioned in the introduction, it was Kim McCone who took the 
vital step of studying Dumezil' s three functions within the framework of 
stages of life rather than of the social classes of priests, warriors, and 
cultivators. He summarized the indications he had found in the Indo- 
European area in the following passage (1990, 117): 

There is widespread literary and linguistic evidence for a basic Indo- 
European institutional dichotomy between the *koryos or "Mannerbund" 
and the *tewtd or "tribe". The former was an itinerant werewolf society of 
typically youthful, aristocratic and as yet propertyless and unmarried 
warrior-hunters (*hyuhen-es or *hyuhn-kos "youths", *moryos "killers", 
*wlk w ds or *luk w ds "wolves") who fought on foot with javelin and shield, 
the latter a propertied and preeminently cattle-owning community of older 
married soldier-farmer householders (*potey-es) who may have been 
divided by birth and wealth into a yeoman infantry (*wihrds) and a chariot- 
borne aristocracy (*h 2 ner-es) culminating in the king (*rek-s). A third age 
grade was constituted by the elders (*senos and *gerh 2 ont-es), members of 
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the *tewtd beyond military age who were apparently charged with various 
advisory, judicial and religious functions. 

When discussing the first two groups, McCone drew attention to the 
point that the system "displays classic features" of age grading, and 
commented that East Africa "has proved particularly rich in systems of 
this kind". He took special note of the situation among the Maasai where 
unmarried, junior warriors wander the country in segregated bands in 
which young men remain "until they have acquired sufficient cattle to set 
up house and purchase a bride, whereupon they shave their long hair, 
become senior warriors, and settle down to tending their herds, raising a 
family, and fighting as a rule only when necessary to defend the territory" 
(1990, 210). There is an identification of the two groups by colour, the 
young men adorning themselves with red ochre, while the elders wear 
sober dress (cf. Nakamura 2005, 8-9). 

McCone's choice of the case of the Maasai is a good one, but it should 
not be looked at in isolation from its East African context, and the 
scholarship in the field draws attention to the existence of two apparently 
related ways of organizing by age there — age grades, as among the 
Maasai, and generational divisions. Arvi Hurskainen states that it can be 
assumed, although it cannot be proved, that the Maasai "once had also an 
operative generation system", 15 and Robert Hazel (1985, 249-54) argues 
convincingly for the East African pastoralists as a whole that the 
development is from the generational to the age-grade systems rather than 
the other way round. We shall find that generational features should be 
taken into account, although the Maasai structure appears to provide the 
best overall base for discussion. By looking at age-grade systems along 
with generational systems, we can see the answer to a problem that was 
not addressed by McCone — how a threefold system can relate to a system 
of paired streams such as is found among the Maasai. 

Age-grade systems can be complex, and it is easier to grasp their 
complexities when it is borne in mind (1) that there is a template, and (2) 
that an individual is continually proceeding through this template in the 
course of time as a member of a group of approximately the same age (a 
cohort). It should be noted that, although it is possible for females to be 
involved in age-grade systems, both the posited structure and the actual 
structures used to explicate it are male ones, and so the individual referred 
to here is male. 
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Three life stages and four age grades 

A threefold age division that can be compared with the Indo-European 
triad is discernible in the generational systems employed by speakers of 
Ateker languages who live to the north of the Maasai, including the 
Karimojong. These systems consist of young, mature, and old men, the old 
men being the grandfathers of the young men. Men belong to one of two 
alternations, a young man being in the opposite one from his father and in 
the same one as his grandfather. These alternations can be referred to 
schematically as X and Y. When X contains old men and their grandsons, 

Y contains the mature men who are sons of the old men and fathers of the 
young men in X, and, conversely, in the opposite phase of the alternation, 

Y contains the old and young men and X the mature men. 

F. H. Stewart makes a useful contribution to our understanding when 
he comments (1977, 133) that "there are a number of 'age-grade' systems 
where there seems to be only one real 'grade', the other putative grades 
being defined by reference to it (e.g., as junior, or retired)", and notes that 
some systems with alternate generations "should probably be looked at in 
this way". Although power of various kinds is spread through the various 
grades of an age-grade society (cf. Bernardi 1985, 30-33; Galaty 1985) 
political power may rest with one grade and the group of men in this grade 
can then be said to be "in power". The section of society in power in this 
instance is the generation of mature men, with the young warriors forming 
a junior grade awaiting entry into it, and the old men being retired from it. 
These categories correspond well to Dumezil's functions, the old men 
being first function, the young men second function and the mature men 
third function. It was socially expected that only the category of mature 
men would be reproductive (Lyle 1997, 64), and so there is a tight 
connection between this category and Dumezil's characterization of the 
third function as having to do with fertility. In the lived life cycle, the 
individual male enters the categories in the sequence 2, 3, and 1, but it is 
the template that presents the system as a whole, and correspondences with 
elements of space and time and questions of hierarchical ranking would be 
determined through the template. 

The same triad is also applicable conceptually to the Maasai whose 
three recognized life stages are young men, elders, and senior elders. The 
total age-grade series among the Maasai, however, contains four grades 
(Bernardi 1985, 48-49). The first grade is that of the moran, the unmarried 
young men, devoted to military and herding activity; the second and third 
grades are those of the elders, devoted respectively to family and 
economic activity and to political activity; and the fourth grade is that of 
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the senior elders, devoted to religious ritual. All the classes that work their 
way through the system make the transition to the next of the four grades 
at the same time, each moving up one place. The threefold and fourfold 
sets are illustrated in Figure 2-1. 



old men 
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mature men 



old men 
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men 
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Figure 2-1. The three stages and four equal grades. The second- function period is 
shown with dots (indicating red) and the third-function period with diagonal lines 
(indicating black). 

Within the Indo-European system, it seems that we should be aware of 
both the three life stages and the four grades. The indications that a quarter 
of the four-part cosmology is dedicated to the female, as witness, for 
example, the cosmic level of the earth and the presence of Flora and 
Demeter in the Roman-circus set of gods, 16 have presented a puzzle which 
has been resolved through positing the idea that the female is represented 
in a parallel series (Table 2-1), and that it is this series including the 
female rather than the series of the age grades that relates to the pantheon. 
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The Four Grades and Three Life 
Stages 


The Conceptual Scheme 
Incorporating the Female 


1 white 
the sacred, old men 


1 white 
male 


2 red 

physical force, youths 


2 red 
male 


3 black 

prosperity, junior mature men 


yellow 
female 


3 black 

prosperity, senior mature men 


3 black 
male 



Table 2-1. Parallel sequences showing the four male grades and the 
incorporation of the female in relation to the third grade. 



The men within the age-grade system may take overall ritual 
responsibility, and they certainly keep the steady beat of the cycle, but 
alongside the age-grade system there seems to have been social and ritual 
recognition of those on the outside of the world of the initiated men — the 
women of the community, and also the ancestors as discussed below in 
Chapter 5. 

Streams of half-classes and classes 

From the beginning, when a boy is inserted into an age-grade system 
he knows who his supporters and opponents are. He has "friends" and 
"enemies" within his own society and takes on an ascribed identity which 
defines his role. 

Among the Maasai, induction is by half-class formed at approximate 7- 
year or 8-year intervals, and each of the classes consists of a right-hand 
half-class formed first, which is red, and a left-hand half-class formed 
later, which is black. The right-hand half is called Ilmanki and is warlike, 
and the left-hand half is called Ilmaina and is peaceful (Sankan 1979, 31); 
that is, each of the two is considered to have the attributes of one of the 
two major divisions of male society — the warlike moran and the peaceful 
elders. The half-classes form streams so that a member of a particular 
right-hand half-class has a positive relationship with all the other right- 
hand half classes and a negative relationship with all the left-hand half- 
classes, and reciprocally, of course, all the left-hand half-classes are in 
alliance in opposition to the right-hand half-classes. The class that is 
formed by the union of the two half-classes belongs to one or other of two 
opposing class streams which are characterized in the same way, "the 
chronologically senior one representing the warrior-like and also male 
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qualities, and the historically junior stream representing the qualities of 
mature elderhood and femininity" (Hurskainen 1987, 145). 

The proposed Indo-European system has eight half-classes, as in the 
Maasai case. Age-grade systems are measured by intake points and the 
intake points that would accord particularly well with the temporal scheme 
already sketched in Chapter 1 would be at 6-year intervals, giving a 
pattern of 6 x 8 = 48 years. In that case, the intake would be boys aged 
from 6 to 1 1 years. Table 2-2 shows an age-grade system of this kind 
which provides for a life-span of 53 years. It can be assumed that there 
would have been mechanisms for continuing to incorporate those who 
lived longer. 



Number of Years 


Transition Points 


Age of Males in 


Elapsed and Points 


by Age at 6-Year 


Each Half-Class 


of Class Formation 






6 


6 


6-11 


6 class complete 


12 


12-17 


6 


18 


18-23 


6 class complete 


24 


24-29 


6 


30 


30-35 


6 class complete 


36 


36-41 


6 


42 


42-47 


6 class complete 


48 


48-53 



Table 2-2. An age-grade system containing four classes with half-class 
intakes every six years. 

Within the historical Indo-European framework, Sparta had the most 
elaborated age-grade system (Pettersson 1992, 78-90), and this society 
was a gerontocracy. The system allowed for a longer life span, and men 
entered the category that supplied the rulers at age 60, but otherwise the 
Spartan ages have some interesting correspondences with the model. The 
boys were inducted at age 7 and made a transition at age 12 to a stage 
which lasted until age 17, so we have something very like the proposed 
class aged 6-17 falling into 6-year half-classes. The Spartans became 
citizens at the age of 30, and this matches the point of entry to the political 
grade of the mature stage. 

Kingship is explored fully in the next chapter, but it is worth noting 
here that a king in the model belongs to the mature generation which is in 
power and so, in terms of the table, would enter into the kingship when 
aged between 18 and 23, and would leave it 24 years later when aged 
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between 42 and 47. Frazer (1911, 14-42) made much of the need to have a 
king who was in full vigour, with the killing of a king ensuring that he 
would not outlive his strength but would be replaced by a younger man. 
Here we can see that the removal of the king at a set time is necessary for 
the operation of the system by which the society lived. There could 
potentially have been a softer option of abdication or banishment, but it 
seems possible that the killing itself had an essential place (as explored in 
relation to a revenge motif in Chapter 7). Although the killing of the king 
has sometimes been questioned, James Vaughan (1980) has shown that the 
practice can be documented in Africa. 

Generational alternations 

Two adjacent classes form a social generation, and the two generations 
of this kind operative at any one time are roughly equivalent to the 
biological generations mentioned earlier, which had the mature men in one 
alternation and their fathers and sons in the other. Biological generations 
are much more difficult to systematize than social ones because of the 
wide spread of birth dates possible within a set of siblings, and it is social 
generations, as among the Maasai, that are proposed for the model. 

The point that is of special significance for the Indo-European parallel 
is that attributes which can be seen to belong in practice to the life-styles 
of the moran and elders are also given to the generation alternations, and 
so these are made "qualitatively different through conceptual means" 
(Hurskainen 1987, 146). For the Indo-Europeans, as for the Maasai 
classes, the alternations are peaceful and warlike, the peaceful one being 
first-function and associated with white, and the warlike one being second- 
function and associated with red. 

In the Indo-European case, there are four colours in the system, and 
these are seen very clearly in the Indian set of white, red, yellow, and 
black placed round the world quarters which are related respectively to 
brahmins, ksatriyas, vaisyas, and sudras, i.e. priests, warriors, cultivators 
and serfs (Woodard 2007, 162nl78), and so the Indo-European pattern 
would have four different ascribed identities relating to the four age grades 
distinguished by these four colours. 

The classes that move through the grades in the model can also be 
identified by colour. They work their way through in such a way as to 
form generational white and red halves: first the dominant white class plus 
the subordinate black class, and then the dominant red class plus the 
subordinate yellow class. The king comes first from the white generation 
and then from the red generation, giving an alternation completed within 
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two generations (48 years), but it seems that it is only when weight has 
been given to all four of the colour components over four generations (96 
years) that the cycle is complete (cf. James 2008, 91-92), so allowing the 
age-grade structure to follow the same four-generation pattern as the 
shallow lineage discussed below. 

The Roman circus was understood to represent the cosmos and four 
factions were identified by the four cosmic colours that were worn by the 
charioteers. These colours fall into two pairs with a dominant and 
subordinate partner in each case but, as discussed in the next chapter, the 
dominant and subordinate roles may have been reversed in the circus 
context. Here the colours are presented as in the model with dominant 
white paired with blue (dark blue being equivalent to black), and dominant 
red paired with green, corresponding to yellow (Lyle 1990a, 35—47), 
although, of course, in the circus case they are simply the colours of the 
chariot-racing factions and are not explicitly tied to generations. We can 
start with the two dominant colours, white and red, and then, to keep up 
the alternation, we would have black/blue (subordinate partner of white) 
and yellow/green (subordinate partner of red) as shown in Table 2-3. 





Two Alternations 


white 


white 


red 


red 


black (blue) 


white 


yellow (green) 


red 



Table 2-3. The colour categorization of the four generations and two 
alternations. 



The sequence revolves, and each generation as it comes along enters 
into one of the four pre-established identities. That is to say that each of 
the reigns in a four-generation cycle would have a distinctive identity that 
would not be just a matter of colour but would foreground certain 
qualities. The two-colour alternation is the topic of the next chapter. 
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Alternate Kingship 
and the Accession of Pelops 



The charter for alternate kingship is given in the theogonic sequence 
which is addressed more fully later, but it can be epitomized here as that of 
Uranus and Cronus in the familiar narrative of Hesiod's Theogony which 
treats on the cosmic scale relationships that we know of in other Indo- 
European societies on the level of family. In terms of the model, the first 
divine "king" (the only male) is identified as white and peaceful by 
contrast with the other male in the hierarchically superior upper half, the 
red and warlike "king" who deposes him. The alternation is not overt in 
the Greek theogony, but it is explicitly present in the Hittite/Hurrian 
parallel that is further explored in Chapter 9. Roger Woodard notes: 

One subtle difference between the Greek and Hittite traditions involves the 
nature of the sovereign succession. In Hesiod's account, the reigning king 
is overthrown by his own son; in the Hittite myth, the reigning king is 
overthrown by the son of the previous king — two families thus alternating 
on the throne (i.e. Alalui — Anu 2 — Kumarbii — Tessub 2 ). 17 

In the proposed base myth, there is a single family (as in the Greek 
version), but the two branches of it are distinguished from each other, and 
succeed alternately (as in the Hittite/Hurrian version). 

Within human society, the halves that contend for power are the 
adjacent generations, with each generation being represented by a single 
individual, who is either the young challenger or the man of the generation 
before him who is the current holder of power. The story that presents 
itself as paradigmatic for study of the contest at the transition between 
generations is that between Pelops and Oenomaus, king of Pisa, as a result 
of which Pelops becomes king. According to a unique telling of this story 
in a ritual context known to us from a Byzantine source of the sixth 
century CE, the victor brings with him wealth consisting of the special 
commodities of his half, something that can be accounted for only on the 
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assumption of a limited-good concept, as explored at the end of the 
chapter. 

The white and red generations 

The classes forming the generations would be white plus black/blue, 
and red plus yellow/green, and would cycle round the system in that order. 
The two leading classes with the colours white and red are regarded as 
respectively peaceful and warlike and these supply the kings. By the 
inexorable operation of the system, a king would have to yield up his 
position after he had held it for a generation, a period of approximately 
twenty-four years. The transition appears to have been made either 
through the king's fight to the death with contenders, or through a contest 
that led indirectly to the death of the loser. 

It should be noted that there is always a generation waiting impatiently 
for its turn and that this is a mechanism for the transfer of power not just 
from an older to a younger generation but also from one of two parties to 
the other. Each generational alternation has its own style and emphasis 
arising from the identity with the role of old men (peaceful, wise, 
connected with the sacred), or young men (warlike, vigorous, connected 
with the secular). There are two generation streams, and we can get an 
impression of how the sequences of generations would be perceived from 
Philip Gulliver's comments on the Arusha, an agricultural sub-group of 
the Maasai, although his particular instance concerns classes rather than 
generations. A man is in a positive relationship with other members of his 
own stream, and in an oppositional one to members of the opposite stream, 
and, as the classes move through the system, they form two streams linked 
to the past and future. The symbolic importance of the two streams is 
indicated in this way: 

This linkage of alternate groups is endlessly repeated as the flow of men 
and groups continues. It creates a dichotomous division of active, initiated 
men, and two "streams" of age-groups . . . Men ascribe approved qualities 
to members of their own stream and disapproved qualities to members of 
the other stream, whether living members o[r] those long dead; and there is 
thought to be a continuity through time in this way ... Most years are 
associated with one stream or the other, and past events are sometimes 
dated by this procedure. Men of either stream claim that favourable 
seasons (good rain and crops, absence of disease and misfortune) occur 
only, or almost only, when a year is [associated with] their own stream. 
Arusha are tenacious of these assertions, despite their obvious illogicality 
and demonstrable falsity in fact, for to them they are assertions of 
important human relationships of identity and of opposition. 18 
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Similarly, we can see that the sequences of red kings and white kings 
would bring different qualities to the society that would satisfy in turn the 
half of the people that identified with them, and that the period of each 
king's rule would be hotly supported and favourably assessed by his own 
half. 

Pelops and Oenomaus 

Pelops, who is one of the key figures in Greek legend (Howie 2012, 
161-264), was the father of Atreus, and the paternal grandfather of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. His own father, Tantalus, had put him to 
death and served him up as food to the gods, but the gods brought him 
back to life and he became the beloved of Poseidon who presented him 
with a winged chariot. Since Oenomaus had been given arms and horses 
by Ares, both men were in possession of divine gifts that fitted them to be 
outstanding contestants in a chariot-race. The fullest treatment of the story 
of their chariot-race, which is followed here, occurs in The Library of 
Apollodorus, a compendium of mythology that often mentions alternative 
versions. 19 

Oenomaus had a daughter called Hippodamia that he would not allow 
to marry, and two different reasons were given for this. Either he was in 
love with her himself, and, although he could not persuade her to have 
intercourse with him, refused to let any other man have her on this 
account; or else he had been warned by an oracle that he would be killed 
by the man who married her, and so set out to thwart the prophecy by 
preventing her from marrying anyone at all. Secure in his skill as a 
charioteer, however, he offered his daughter's hand in marriage to any 
suitor who won a race with him of a special kind that he devised. The 
suitor was to take Hippodamia up on his chariot and race towards the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and Oenomaus, dressed in full armour, would 
immediately pursue him. If Oenomaus caught up with the suitor, he would 
kill him, but if the suitor managed to escape he would win Hippodamia as 
his wife. The challenge was taken up unsuccessfully by a number of 
suitors — there were sometimes said to be twelve of them — and we are 
given the grisly detail that Oenomaus cut off their heads and nailed these 
trophies to his house. Undeterred, Pelops arrived to seek Hippodamia's 
hand in marriage and, as soon as she saw him, she fell in love with him 
and took action to ensure that he would win. She approached Myrtilus, 
who was evidently responsible for preparing the chariot of Oenomaus for 
the race, and persuaded him to sabotage it, which he did by leaving out the 
linchpins, and so the chariot broke down and Oenomaus met his own 
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death. Different accounts say either that he was entangled in the reins and 
dragged to death, or else that Pelops killed him. Pelops is also said to have 
been responsible for the death of Myrtilus shortly afterwards when he 
found him attempting to rape Hippodamia. He then made a journey to the 
Ocean and was purified by Hephaestus, and, after subjugating the land that 
he called the Peloponnese after himself, returned to Pisa in Elis and 
succeeded to the kingdom of Oenomaus. 

The race described by Apollodorus is hardly a usual kind of race, and 
can easily be interpreted as a marriage by abduction with a young man 
seizing and carrying off his prospective bride, closely pursued by her 
father as a representative of her kin group who are opposed to the match 
and will prevent it if they can (Gantz 1993, 542). In the context of the 
contest between generations, it should be noted that the young woman as 
the daughter of the king belongs biologically to the generation after him, 
which is also that represented symbolically by his opponent who becomes 
her husband. 

Pelops had a continuing importance in relation to the Olympic Games, 
which took place on the plains of Elis at the site of his tomb (Burkert 
1983, 94-99), and, according to Pausanias, one of the turning-posts for the 
chariot-races held there had on it "a bronze statue of Hippodamia holding 
a ribbon, and about to decorate Pelops for his victory". 20 The races took 
place up and down a long stretch with tight turns at the posts at either end, 
and chariot-racing like this became a central institution at the circuses in 
Rome and its provinces, and had a continuing life in the Eastern Roman 
Empire in the hippodrome at Byzantium up to the twelfth century CE 
(Cameron 1976). 

The very interesting account of a race of this kind between Pelops and 
Oenomaus that was held as an annual ritual reaches us through John 
Malalas, a Byzantine chronicler of the sixth century CE, but probably 
stems from a history in forty books composed by Aulus Claudius Charax 
of Pergamum, who was consul in 147 CE (Bowersock 1989, 414). Only 
fragments of Charax's history survive, but they are sufficient to show that 
his work fused myth with history. John Malalas indicates in Book 4 of his 
chronicle that Charax was his source for this episode, just after he speaks 
of King Tros who built the city of Troy: 

After Tros, Ilios reigned over the Phrygians. At that time there occurred the 
famous victory in the contest between Pelops the Lydian and Oinomaos, 
the Pisaian. This victory was celebrated during the festival of the Sun. The 
historian Charax has written about it. 21 
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It seems clear from this statement that John Malalas's account of this 
contest in Book 7 draws on Charax for the unusual treatment of the story 
which gives it a strongly ritual flavour. There is no known ritual that is just 
as it is described here, but Charax took an interest in local traditions, and 
may possibly have had some real-life instance of an annual ritual contest 
to draw on. 

The race itself was apparently envisaged as the normal to-and-fro race 
round a central spina with a turning-post at either end in a space that 
accommodated vast crowds of spectators. The colours worn by the 
contestants, blue and green, were those of the principal two of the four 
circus factions whose designated colours, blue, green, white, and red, were 
worn by the charioteers whose teams raced in the circus and hippodrome. 
Dominant blue was paired with white and dominant green with red 
(Cameron 1976, 61-73), and the emphasis on blue and green rather than 
on the white and red expected in terms of the cosmological system may 
have arisen as a democratic revision of previous practice after Rome 
expelled its last king (Lyle 1990a, 45-46). According to Tertullian, the 
circus chariot-racing originally involved only two colours, and these were 
white and red. 22 

The account in John Malalas runs: 

Now Oinomaos, the king of the country of Pisa, instituted a contest in the 
European regions in the month of Dystros, that is on 25th March, in honour 
of the Titan Helios, on the ground that he was exalted on the occasion (it is 
said) of the contest between the earth and the sea, that is between Demeter 
and Poseidon, the elements subject to Helios. And lots were cast between 
King Oinomaos and people coming from this or that country, that they 
should contend with him; and when the lot summoned Oinomaos to 
contend on behalf of Poseidon, he wore dress consisting of blue clothes, 
that is the colour of water, and his adversary wore green clothes, that is the 
colour of the earth. And on the other hand if the lot resulted in Oinomaos 
wearing the clothes representing Demeter, he wore green clothes and his 
adversary wore the clothes of Poseidon, that is the colour of water, blue. 
And the loser was killed. And a vast multitude from every country and city 
began to watch the annual contest of the king. And those who inhabited the 
coastal cities and islands, and villages near the sea, and sailors, prayed that 
the wearers of the blue clothes (Poseidon's, that is) should win, because 
they augured that, if the one contending on behalf of Poseidon were 
defeated, there would be a dearth of all kinds of fish, and shipwrecks and 
violent winds. Whereas those who dwelt inland, and peasants, and all those 
who had to do with agriculture, prayed for the victory of the one who wore 
the green clothes, auguring that, if the one contending on behalf of 
Demeter (on behalf of the earth, that is) should lose, there would be grain- 
famine, and a shortage of wine and olive-oil and of other fruits. And 
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Oinomaos conquered many adversaries for a long period of years, for he 
had Apsyrtos to teach him the art of chariot-driving. But Oinomaos was 
beaten by Pelops the Lydian and killed. 23 

In this account, sailors and people living on the coast want the blue 
contestant to win so that there will be plenty of fish, while peasants and 
those living inland want the green contestant to win so that there will be 
plenty of grain, fruit, wine, and olive oil. The success or failure of each 
half in securing an abundant supply of the produce appropriate to it over 
the period of a year relates to the success or failure of each half in the 
annual contest. It is seen as a zero-sum, or limited-good, situation, where 
the prosperity that is won by one half is necessarily lost by the other. The 
race is clearly an annual contest of a kind for which there is widespread 
evidence, and it should be placed in a broad context of customary practice. 

Winning prosperity and prestige in a limited-good 
environment 

Some seasonal "contests" were simply pageants with a pre -determined 
winning side, 24 and Frazer in The Golden Bough spoke of pseudo-battles 
like this between representatives of summer and winter as mere dramatic 
performances, since the outcome is unvarying (1911, 259). These "battles" 
occur at the beginning of summer and their action corresponds to the 
transition taking place in nature at that time, when winter can be said to 
"yield" to summer, if we use a contest metaphor for the change of season. 
One such battle, for example, is described by Olaus Magnus in a chapter 
on the ceremony of driving out winter and welcoming summer. 25 

However, the annual event described by John Malalas is not a pseudo- 
contest like this, but a true contest in which either side may win, and it 
seems to take us back to an earlier stage in the development of the ritual. 
Although Frazer had no European cases of real contest between the 
seasons to draw on, he did realize that the dramatic shows or pageants 
familiar in Europe might have had their source in real contests where the 
outcome was uncertain, and he pointed to a parallel among the Inuit where 
the representatives of summer ("the ducks", who stand by the sea) and 
winter ("the ptarmigans", who stand inland) engage in a tug-of-war that 
each side tries its best to win, 26 the outcome being held to determine the 
weather and food supply in the coming year. 

An annual relay race among the Tewa group of Pueblo Indians was 
thought to determine the relative abundance of particular types of produce 
connected with the halves of the year, and in this case rich ethnographic 
background is available. A winter chief ruled the village from about the 
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autumn equinox until a month before the spring equinox, and a summer 
chief for the rest of the year. The divisions of the year related to 
subsistence activities, the transfer to the summer chief being seen as 
initiating the agricultural season, and the transfer to the winter chief as 
ushering in a period of intensified hunting, which began after all the crops 
were in (Ortiz 1965, 390-91). The connections between seasons and 
products are given expression in a Tewa origin myth which speaks of the 
travels of two groups consisting of the Winter People, who ate the meat of 
wild animals, notably deer and elk, and the Summer People, who ate 
various kinds of fruit. 27 The actual sides in the Tewa annual relay race 
were referred to as those of north and south, but the tradition was that the 
sides had once been those of winter and summer, and, on the day of the 
races, the north moiety carried a red and white standard which had been 
decorated with fox skins by the winter chief, while the south moiety 
carried a yellow and blue standard which had been decorated with 
Cottonwood branches by the summer chief (Ortiz 1969, 108-1 1). 

One half is connected with the summer growth of vegetation, and 
although the vegetation may consist of cultivated crops, this is not 
necessarily the case. The Tewa's neighbours, the Jicarilla Apache, who 
were primarily hunters and gatherers, also held a relay race in which one 
side represented the food animals and the other represented plants, the 
victory of one side or the other being thought to determine whether the 
supplies of meat or the supplies of fruits and vegetables would be the 
greater in the coming year. 28 The following details come from the race 
observed by Morris Edward Opler in 1934. The sides were referred to as 
"reds" (plants) and "whites" (animals), one of the banners having a yellow 
new moon on a red background and the other having a yellow sun on a 
white background, and the identification with the two different types of 
food was made explicit iconographically in the costume of the two 
principal runners on either side. The "red" runner wore a headband of 
yucca, a kilt painted with plants and fruits such as maize and chokeberries 
and was barefoot, while the "white" runner wore a headband and 
moccasins of buckskin, a kilt painted with animals, including the deer, and 
a belt of otter skin (Opler 1 944, 82-89). 

In Europe, too, it is possible to find annual contests the results of 
which are held to affect the produce of the coming year but, since these 
contests are not defined as being between summer and winter, they are 
discussed at a different point in The Golden Bough from the Inuit one 
mentioned above, and appear under the notion of the expulsion of evil. In 
the contests in which good is ranged against evil, good is meant to win, as 
Frazer remarks (1913, 180-81), but some of the instances he gives do not 
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fit among these biased contests but belong instead to the present 
discussion. In Normandy, for example, hundreds of players fought for a 
ball on Shrove Tuesday, with the aim of lodging the ball in the home 
parish and it was thought that the successful parish would have a better 
crop of apples that year than its neighbours. 29 There is evidence in Britain 
also of a connection between the outcome of a ball game and the 
anticipation of abundance in the coming year. In Kirkwall in the Orkney 
Islands, the two sides, which belong to the upper or lower parts of the 
town and are called Uppies and Doonies, attempt to carry the ball 
respectively either to the Uppie goal inland, or to the Doonie goal, which 
is the harbour, and there was a belief that a win by the Uppies would bring 
a good harvest, whereas a win by the Doonies would bring successful 
fishing with plenty of herring. 30 We have here two distinct locations, land 
(up) and sea (down), and two distinct products, crops and fish, as in the 
account by John Malalas. 

Seasonal hurling matches formerly took place in Ireland between 
paired communities, particularly on and around May Day (Danaher 1972, 
103-107), and, although these died out, the connection with winning or 
losing fruitfulness that was associated with them lingered on in fairy 
belief. One record, from County Limerick, runs (MacNeill 1962, 591-92): 

A battle for the potatoes was supposed to take place in the autumn between 
the fairies of Cnoc Aine led by Aine or Anna Cliach and those of 
Knockfierna led by Donn Firinne. The battle assumed the nature of a cross- 
country hurling-match and the victors carried the best of the potato crop to 
their side of the country. 

Although the gods of the pantheon are no longer concerned, human 
prosperity is still being connected with a non-human world. 

In folklore material from eastern Europe, we find two types of contest. 
In both types there is a community shaman or wizard and, if he wins, his 
community is assured of prosperity, but the opponent can be envisaged in 
different ways. In some cases he is an evil demon, but in others he is 
simply the shaman or wizard representing the neighbouring community 
(Boskovic-Stulli 1960, 289). In the one case, the human community 
represented by the shaman wrests abundance from the powers of evil, 
whereas, in the second, a shaman secures the limited resource of fertility 
for his own human community at the expense of a neighbouring human 
community whose shaman has lost the battle. 31 

A conflict between paired human communities or the halves of a single 
community could be won by either side, although alternation is guaranteed 
when the contest takes place in the life cycle rather than the year cycle, 
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since the champions belong to different generations, the younger one 
eventually winning when the older one loses strength. In the contest in 
John Malalas's chronicle, and in the story of Pelops and Oenomaus in 
other sources, the loser is killed, making it quite clear that, for the period 
to come, the control of resources lies with the winner who is king until the 
next occasion of contest. 

The winning side is said to be assured of an abundance of food in 
general, or of the particular food appropriate to it, but we should perhaps 
look beyond the economic advantage to the probable use made of this 
abundance. Those who have more can give to those who have less, thereby 
gaining prestige (cf. Wilson 1988, 92-97, 114-15). At a time of change, it 
is as if the incoming king who has won the contest and the members of his 
half of society are enabled to act as hosts to those who have lost power and 
wealth and have necessarily become the guests. The two sides are locked 
in a reciprocal relationship which, in time, will reverse its terms without 
losing its reciprocal nature. 

It is not at all clear from the accounts of seasonal contests how a win 
by one side could possibly be thought to bring about abundance for it, 
although it is evident that the idea was current and powerful. We may 
perhaps be able to glimpse the underlying rationale in a community which 
is markedly without formal political institutions — that of the Dunne-za in 
Northern Canada — for we can see how the tensions are worked out and 
balances redressed in this hunting society where the source of food is 
precarious and uncertain (Ridington 1990, 144-59). A hunter who is 
unsuccessful at a particular time will claim that the game has been taken 
away from him by another hunter whom he accuses and with whom he 
may engage in a medicine fight involving dreams in which the animal 
spirits of the two hunters fight each other. A hunter who is successful at a 
particular time will be assured that his animal spirit has won the contest; 
his status is high and is demonstrated by the distribution of meat. There 
may be many steps between this way of life and a centrally controlled 
society with kings, but the root concept seems to be the same. The theory 
of limited good is sporadically invoked by the loser (the hunter who has 
failed to kill game) to account for his failure, and to suggest a means of 
redress through a medicine fight. When he fails entirely, he is forced into a 
dependent position of low status relative to that of the successful hunter. 
This complex seems to be institutionalized and formalized in the system 
being discussed here. 

Alternation is a well-known means of distributing power in dual 
systems since it is a way of counteracting the hierarchy that is inherent in 
dual concepts, but it demands that people take the long view since the 
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reciprocity is worked out over the course of time (Maybury-Lewis 1989). 
It also demands a mechanism for the transfer of power at the appropriate 
point, and the mechanism may involve a contest of the kind explored here. 
At a set time, a contest determines which half of the community will have 
superior resources and status and will also supply the king over the whole. 

Winning a contest is one means by which a man shows his fitness to 
accede to the kingship, but Pelops not only wins the contest but marries 
the former king's daughter and inherits his kingdom in that way. The 
broader question of the principles of royal succession is treated in the next 
chapter. 



Chapter Four 



The Four-Generation Capsule 
and Royal Succession 



Although Hesiod's Theogony has a grand scheme relating to the whole 
universe, at its core is a generational sequence which could be expressed 
in terms of a human family culminating in a young king, and this pattern is 
to be found in other parts of the Indo-European domain besides Greece. 

Some of the responsibility for the isolation of the Greek evidence from 
that of the rest of the Indo-European world lies with Dumezil. In one phase 
of his work, he undervalued the Greek element in Indo-European tradition, 
and this encouraged scholars to interpret the dynastic depth found in Greek 
myth as purely the result of diffusion from non-Indo-European sources in 
the ancient Near East. 32 However, later in his studies, Dumezil did find the 
Greek element valuable. Bernard Sergent (1998, 4-8) has outlined the 
development of his thought in this respect, and notes (8) that Greece "no 
longer appears as an exception in the Indo-European world, but, in the 
same way as each of the other cultures, it represents a unique modality of 
it". While there are certainly connections between Near Eastern material 
and the precise way in which the story is told in the Hesiodic Theogony 
(Littleton 1970a, b; West 1997, 276-83; Woodard 2007, 85-92), there are 
good grounds for thinking that the broad outlines of Hesiod's descent-of- 
the-gods story could have been available in Indo-European sources. 

A narrative of the succession of three generations of kings from a 
primal goddess is one way — and a most important way — of expressing the 
Indo-European cosmogony. The birth of the final king in the succession, 
and the completion of the first phase of the creation of the cosmos, are one 
event. In the Celtic pantheon discussed in Chapter 6, there is a first king, 
Nuada, whose consort is the primal goddess figure, Boand; there is a 
second king, Nuada's successor, Bres; and the third king who succeeds 
Bres is the centrally important figure of Lug in the next generation (Mac 
Cana 1983, 58; MacKillop 2005, 137-44). In terms of Greek myth, the 
four generations are those of (1) Gaia, (2) her son Uranus, (3) their son 
Cronus, and (4) Cronus's son Zeus. The structure elicited here is in 
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keeping with the idea that the creation of the world through the emergence 
of the gods is not only a theogony but a "cratogony", as Jan Assmann has 
called the creation sequence in the Egyptian context (2008, 61): that is to 
say that it is a power structure legitimizing kingship. The claim being 
made here is that the structure of the proposed four-generation pantheon is 
the charter for a system by which the king was selected from alternate 
halves of the society in each generation. 

The four-generation capsule 

I have called the Indo-European block of four generations a "capsule" 
to emphasize its isolation as a separate entity. This block is quite evident 
in several contexts, including Greece. Lin Foxhall (1995, 134) draws 
attention to its significance there, saying: 

Though the angkhisteia is "horizontally" expressed as kinship out to 
second cousins, "vertically" in time it is those who share great- 
grandparents. The youngest members are three generations removed from a 
common ancestral couple whom they probably never knew personally, 
though their parents most likely did. ... The limits of the angkhisteia 
become symbolically significant as the temporal and social limits for most 
of the privileges and responsibilities of kinship. 

Foxhall (135) has proposed calling this temporal block "human time" 
as opposed to the "monumental time" that lies outside it, and has 
demonstrated the important difference between the two in relation to 
memory. A study of Irish and Welsh kinship by T. M. Charles-Edwards 
(1993, 55, 187, 213-14, 471-72) concludes that there was a Common 
Celtic kinship unit of the "true kindred" consisting of a descent group of 
four adult generations which corresponds to the Greek angkhisteia. 

The similar Indian sapinda system specifically contrasts the current 
generation, which contains the sacrificer, with the preceding three 
generations of the dead. 33 The pinda is a ball of rice, and a man offers 
three pindas, one each to his deceased father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. After that cut-off point, the ancestors are not ritually 
remembered. 

The historically attested four-generation block clearly provides a good 
base for cross-cultural comparison within the Indo-European area, but 
these patrilineal blocks do not give scope for alternate succession. In the 
four-generation block suggested for prehistory, it is an ancestress who 
plays the role of founder, 34 and study of an instance outside the Indo- 
European area, the matrilineal Asante of West Africa, has been 
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particularly illuminating for understanding the principles of royal 
succession. 

The principles of royal succession 

The kinship and succession system of the Asante includes the 
following relevant features: a shallow lineage with an apical ancestress; 
eligibility to be king determined by membership in a particular 
matrilineage; and cross-cousin marriage as a factor in dynastic succession. 

Although the Asante royal line has an extended lineage, the whole 
lineage concept in the society is patterned on the lineage segment of 
shallow depth discussed by Meyer Fortes (1950, 258), who says, "This 
segment, sometimes described as the children of one womb (yafunu), 
generally consists of the uterine descendants of an ancestress not more 
than four, or occasionally five, generations antecedent to its living adult 
members." Elsewhere (277) he says that four generations "is about the 
maximum extension of a descent line over which all the progeny of a man 
or a woman can remain united either under his or her authority (as 
sometimes happens in a matrilineal household) or through living contact 
with him or her", and that "four adult generations (the equivalent of five 
generations inclusive of children) embrace people of common descent 
strongly united by kinship sentiment focused on a progenitor or 
progenetrix who was the parent or grand-parent of its oldest members". 
There is a good deal of evidence worldwide for the importance of the 
shallow lineage, so that the existence of a four-generation lineage among 
the Indo-Europeans would not be unexpected. 

As regards succession to the Asante kingship, only men belonging to a 
particular matrilineage were eligible as candidates for the kingship, and 
one man from the set of those eligible became king by marrying a woman 
in another matrilineage who was descended from the line of queens. A 
tight form of kinship structure that would allow both halves of the double 
requirement to be met within the same family is cross-cousin marriage, 
and this was common among the Asante. Dynastic succession is always 
complex where there is an element of choice, and, for full understanding, 
the Asante case would have to be studied in a broad historical and 
symbolic context, but it can be noted here that T. C. McCaskie (1995, 173) 
concludes that a candidate for Asante kingship, as well as being 
"necessarily royal in terms of matriliny", was ideally the paternal grandson 
of a former king and that there was a "social understanding that cross- 
cousin marriage offered the most propitious opportunity" for supplying a 
candidate qualified in this way. This would involve alternate kingship. 
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Although the succession is matrilineal and gives a certain weight to the 
female, the rule of succession mainly serves to keep the balance between 
the men in two patrilines. 

The conditions for succession can be summarized in the following 
way. Only men belonging to a particular matrilineage were eligible as 
candidates for the kingship, and one man from the set of those eligible 
became king by marrying a woman in another matrilineage who was 
descended from the line of queens. Considered historically, it can be seen 
that it is quite likely that one or other half of this double requirement might 
survive without the other, so that we might expect to find instances where 
a king was drawn from a specific lineage without being required to marry 
into another specific line or, alternatively, where a man became king by 
being selected for marriage into the line of queens without belonging to a 
designated lineage, as in the case of Pelops discussed in the last chapter. In 
heroic Greece, succession by means of marriage into the royal female line 
seems to be indicated more generally, without there being any cross- 
cousin marriage arrangement, although a case can also be made in the 
Greek context for this form of marriage sometimes being important for 
succession. 35 

By the time that there is direct historical evidence available in Greece, 
the line of queens is only a memory, but it has long been realized that 
Hittite historical evidence from the second millennium BCE indicates that 
the queen, called Tawananna, had a central role that was suggestive of 
matriliny. The evidence as interpreted by Margalit Finkelberg reveals a 
royal house with a line of queens in which each successive queen is 
married by her uncle, her mother's brother (2005, 71-79). This gives a line 
of women who are both queens and the mothers of queens, and two male 
lines marrying into it, which is an even tighter system than the cross- 
cousin-marriage model discussed here, and could be a specific Hittite 
modification which has retained the important feature of alternate 
succession within a royal house. 

Marija Gimbutas related to the Indo-European materials in such a way 
that all the evidence of matrilineal succession within the Indo-European 
area was declared to be from an Old European substratum, and she argued 
that there was a collision of cultures when the patrilineal mode of 
succession came in. 36 This is an invasion scenario which study of the 
cosmology does not support in so far as the question of succession is 
concerned. There were changes, certainly, but ones that could have 
evolved within the same culture. 

The Indo-European kinship terminology has been taken to imply a 
patrilineal bias, but there are some promising recent developments that 
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seem to offer greater flexibility, and it may be that links will be made in 
the future between kinship terms and cosmology. For example, Sergey 
Kullanda (2002) argues on linguistic grounds that "patriarchal clan society 
was not the earliest form of Indo-European social organization as has been 
believed, and that the latter seems to have been based on age-sex 
stratification". Also, Allen, in outlining the forces and patterns that may 
have been at work in kinship organization in the remote past of humankind 
(1989, 2000, 2008), has strongly emphasized generation alternations in a 
way that may be illuminating in relation to the cosmological model where 
these form an important part of the system. There is also a growing 
awareness of the switching that is possible between kinship systems over 
the course of time (Godelier et al., 1998). 

If a matrilineal form of succession paid attention to patrilines, a shift to 
exclusively patrilineal succession could have been made quite easily. 
When temporal awareness developed and received the support of writing, 
so that there was more and more "history", the lineages of remembered 
kings would have been extended and the link between the patrilines 
through an ancestress would have been broken, leaving the originating 
female to be remembered only at the level of the gods. 

The places of the gods in the four-generation capsule 

The king's unique position within the society would have been 
buttressed by projecting back from him over several generations to an 
apical source and, with alternate lines of kings, both of the related royal 
lines were able to draw legitimacy from an ancestress three generations 
before the king. 37 It is proposed here that ten key members of the royal 
house corresponded to the gods in the theogony. It may well be that these 
people in the royal lineages were regarded as qualitatively different beings 
from the rest of the community (Helms 1998, 5), and, at any rate, we can 
say that the gods in a system like this were not remote, but had 
counterparts among the living and the recent dead. 

The relationships in the model are illustrated in Figure 4-1. The king 
(ego) is a young adult. In the previous generation are his father (F) and the 
mother's brother (MB) who was king before him. In the generation before 
that is his father's father (FF) who was the king before his mother's 
brother. The king and his grandfather belong to one line (say, white) while 
his mother's brother belongs to the other line (say, red). The key people in 
this group are the king (ego), his father (F), his mother's brother (MB), his 
father's father (FF) and his mother's mother's mother (MMM). There are 
four key people in the generations before the king. 
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If there were bilateral cross-cousin marriage, the king's wife (W) 
would be his mother's brother's daughter, and would ideally be a daughter 
of his predecessor in the kingship. Figure 4-1 presents the four-generation 
block with the descent and marriage connections of sixteen people, seven 
of whom correspond to gods. These are the six already discussed, and in 
addition a brother of the queen who carries the line of succession, as 
discussed below. 

The two matrilines are those of the ancestress (MMM/FFM) and the 
queen (W) and the two patrilines are those that supply the white king and 
the red king. It should be remembered that what is represented in the 
figure is simply a four-generation segment of a continuous process. 
Whichever generation is in power, the ancestress is three generations 
before it. The only difference is that there may be either a white or a red 
king and an adjustment has to be made when moving from one to the 
other. 

Since this is a matrilineal system, the line of succession is the same as 
the same-gender line of descent from parent to child for the women: each 
queen is a daughter of the former queen, and each mother of a king is a 
daughter of the previous king's mother. For the men, the line of succession 
differs from the same-gender line of descent from parent to child. Each 
man succeeds not his father, but his mother's brother. In the case of the 
kings, it is important to take account both of succession from the mother's 
brother within the king matrilineage (which transmits eligibility to 
kingship), and of succession from the father's father within the patriline 
(which transmits the white or red attributes of the reign). The members of 
the line of male royal succession are either white or red, and, in functional 
terms, are alternately first- function and second-function figures. The 
members of the line of male latent succession (the fathers of kings) are 
third-function figures. 

The current successor in the latent line is a brother of the queen who is 
the husband of the king's sister (WB/ZH). He will be the father of the next 
king. The queen's divine counterpart, the sun goddess, has twin brothers 
(the Dioskouroi), who are respectively second-function and third-function 
figures (see below). The queen's brother who carries the royal succession 
corresponds to the third-function twin relating to fertility, and she has 
another brother (WB) who wins fame in battle and corresponds to the 
second- function twin. The queen and her two brothers relate to three of the 
four young gods who are the counterparts of the four old gods of the 
cosmic levels, and a brother of the king (B) is taken to be the fourth 
member of the set, who relates to the first-function young god. 
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Figure 4-1. The four-generation capsule showing the ten people who correspond to 
gods. Males are represented by triangles and females by circles. Sibling 
relationships are indicated by horizontal lines above and marriage relationships by 
horizontal lines below. 

The final, rather enigmatic, figure appears to enter the picture only to 
be sacrificed, so connecting the living to the dead. He corresponds in the 
pantheon to the king of the dead who is born before the king of the living. 
We are given a strong clue as to how this figure relates to the genealogical 
scheme through the Mahdbhdrata, where Kama, the half-brother and 
enemy of the king figure, Arjuna, is born before their mother's marriage 
(see further, Chapter 8). Finkelberg (2005, 100-105) has brought out the 
importance in Ancient Greece of a category of "bastards" who could be 
thought of as having gods as fathers. While marriage was endogamous, the 
liaisons that gave rise to these sons were exogamous and supplied sons 
who were treated as fatherless and as descended from their mother only. 

Sons of the mother only are possible in myth and Typhon, the enemy 
defeated by Zeus, is said in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo and elsewhere to 
have been conceived parthenogenetically by Hera. 38 In human kinship 
terms, this king of the dead figure appears to lie outside the endogamic 
structure, and to be the offspring of a woman from the "mother of kings" 
matrilineage conceived through a premarital union with a man from 
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outside the group. He is identified as the son of his mother, who is also the 
king's mother, and so he stands in the relationship of mother's son (MS) to 
the king, and is his elder half-brother. 

In this chapter, the gods have been shown within a genealogical 
framework which is that of a human royal family. In the next chapter, they 
are placed within cyclical time and, more generally, in the spatiotemporal 
system of which it forms a part. 



Chapter Five 



The World Ages 
and the spatiotemporal places 
of the Gods 



Cosmic time can be notionally split up into world ages homologous 
with portions of the life cycle. In this chapter, the transition points marked 
by rites of passage are considered first, and then the world ages are shown 
in correlation with the stages marked out by these rites. Roger Woodard 
has recently made an insightful survey of materials on the world ages 
(2007, 112-50), and has concluded that Hesiod was drawing on Indo- 
European tradition, in contrast with an earlier view that stressed Near 
Eastern sources, so here we have an important cosmological horizon 
opening up for Indo-European studies. Woodard shows that the ages have 
a spatiotemporal context and are equivalent to sections of the cosmic man 
or the world tree, and also that there is a jumbling of categories at the end 
of the series. These ideas are developed further in this chapter in relation 
to the Iranian story of Yima's seed-store, and the chapter concludes by 
outlining an entire spatiotemporal sequence in which the ten gods have 
their distinct places. 

Temporal planes and transitions 

Arnold van Gennep noted that transitions marked by rites of passage 
took place in the year cycle as well as in the life cycle with which his 
influential book, first published in 1909, was mainly concerned (1960, 
178-84). In both a lifetime and a year, we do not just have isolated rites, 
but a series of rites, and there is a single segmented temporal sequence that 
operates at all levels of the homologous cosmic cycles. Since human life is 
certainly one of the matters of primary concern, its natural and culturally 
defined transitions are reflected in treatments of the other temporal 
registers. 

The segments are separated by transition events between one state and 
the next, and it seems that a change in the state value is an essential 
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component of the before-and-after frame of the transition. If we take van 
Gennep's scheme of separation, liminal stage, and reintegration, and see 
this threefold passage as a transition between two states, 39 it would be easy 
to see the life-cycle rituals as a continuing upward sequence with each 
state being superior in value to the one left behind. The matter is more 
complicated than this, however, and we should pay attention to a 
paradoxical element that is present both in the life-cycle transitions and in 
the year-cycle transitions that match them. A person rises step by step 
through initiation or another recognized transition such as marriage or 
entry into a position of political power, but at the same time each step 
takes the person nearer to death in a downward trajectory. There may not 
be so much awareness of this at the scale of a lifetime, but the year rather 
quickly comes round to the season of decay. 

Each transition makes a sharp difference to the participants, setting 
them on the far side of a divide. They are now living on a new plane with 
its distinctive attributes. On the level of human life, the new plane 
represents both an advance in status and a decline in life expectancy. On 
the level of the year, the primary growth and decline is that of vegetation, 
and the transition points come at approximations to the stages in the 
natural cycle and its human management. Each new plane is an expression 
of the achievement of a fresh stage in the process, and each achievement 
simultaneously comes nearer to stagnation. The movement of the sun, of 
course, parallels the vegetation sequence and provides the marker for the 
joyful time of renewal at its turning point at the winter solstice, when 
festival activity connects decay/death with subsequent renewal/birth. 

An interesting spatiotemporal interpretation of the Hindu calendar of 
Nepal by Marc Gaborieau (1982) suggests a means of approaching the 
year that is helpful in relation to the world ages. Working with a six- 
season calendar, Gaborieau offers a diagrammatic representation (25) 
showing the year circling round on the horizontal plane for the first four 
seasons of winter, frosts, spring, and summer, and then moving into the 
vertical dimension for the seasons of the rains (down) and autumn (up). 
However, with the concept of each segment between transitions being on a 
different level in mind, the idea that the year circles round on the 
horizontal plane is less compelling than the idea that, at each transition 
point in the circle, it takes a step down and so would reach a point at the 
bottom by gradations. The return to the top could be envisaged as the 
whole cosmos turning upside down so that the bottom becomes the new 
top or as a swift vertical movement from bottom to top, as indicated for 
the four-season year in Figure 5-1. Since the year begins at the winter 
solstice, the return to the top comes half-way through the winter season. 
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Next year 
cycle begins 
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spring 
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Figure 5-1. The course of the year including a spiralling down by stages from the 
top to the bottom, and a complementary movement directly upwards. 



The world ages and Yima's seed-store 

In the Works and Days (lines 109-201) Hesiod gives five ages, of 
which the fourth, the Age of Heroes, is very different in kind from the 
others, and looks like an interpolation into a fourfold set that consisted of 
the Age of Gold, the Age of Silver, the Age of Bronze, and the Age of Iron 
(Most 2006-7, 1:96-105). The ages are embedded in correspondences. In 
Plato's Republic, for example, there is reference to a myth according to 
which some men (rulers) are of gold, and some men (guardians) are of 
silver, while the rest of the people are of iron and bronze, and Plato also 
has the vertical body image, mentioned again later in this chapter, 
according to which gold would equal head, silver the upper body, and iron 
and bronze the lower body. 40 The system is a spatiotemporal one and also 
includes social categories. 

Woodard makes it plain that the final age, Hesiod' s Age of Iron, is one 
where there is a jumbling "between elements of society" (2007, 144). In 
India, he notes (135), "each age is marked by the color that is 
characteristic of the corresponding class, and the ages follow a hierarchical 
order, best to worst, that aligns itself with the hierarchy of social classes". 
After "the three classes of Indo-European origin, the brahmana, ksatriya, 
and vaisya" comes a period of dissolution and destruction when "the three 
classes lose their distinctiveness", and this period is followed by renewal 
and the opening of the next cycle. Woodard concludes (137): "This 
cosmological doctrine of social mixing, of the mingling and confusion of 
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the canonical Indo-European classes, and accompanying upheavals of the 
final age, must be at least Proto-Indo-Iranian in its inception." 

This schema can be seen to relate in a very interesting way to the 
Iranian story of Yima's seed-store, if we can take it that the chaotic 
confusion of categories in the final age is one possible expression of the 
state of things in a period of death. The Indian ages (yugas) are of different 
lengths, running from longest at the start, which is also the best time (1 16— 
17), and we shall find useful the idea of unequal extent and value, not as in 
the yuga association of decreasing size with declining value, but in the 
reverse association of smaller size with higher value that is found in the 
Yima account. 

With spatiotemporal correspondences in mind, it will not seem 
irrelevant to compare the sequence of the ages with a story that does not 
mention sections of time, but tells how Yima is told to preserve things of 
value in sections of space in a subterranean enclosure called a vara. Yima 
is the Iranian equivalent of the Indian Yama, and Dumezil has made a 
close study of all the ramifications of narratives concerning him. In 
relation to the story that is relevant here, he finds that originally Yima 
would have ruled the enclosure he had established (although the story as 
we have it, influenced by Zoroastrianism, does not include this point) and 
that, like Yama, he is god of the dead. 41 

Bruce Lincoln has also discussed the story, and shown that the vara 
can be understood as the burial mound as well as a "paradisal post mortem 
realm" (1982, 4). However, it is more as the imagined otherworld that we 
find it in narrative. The Greater Bundahisn, which has a description of the 
place which Yima created (Anklesaria 1956, 270-71), says that it is a 
"marvellous and illuminated mansion" that is "constructed underneath the 
earth in concealment". Neither summer nor winter can destroy it, and "in it 
are all the bounties that are on earth". Benveniste comments as follows on 
a passage from the longer treatment in the Vendidad which he quotes: 

Now, when Ahura Mazda commands Yama [Yima] to build the 
subterranean enclosure which will preserve the specimens of the good 
creation from the fury of the approaching winter, he adds a precise 
instruction that the interpreters have not explained: "In the first part (of this 
subterranean region), make nine passages (or divisions); in the 
intermediate part six, in the last, three. In the divisions of the first part, 
place the seed of a thousand men and women, in those of the second, six 
hundred; in those of the last, three hundred." 42 



Benveniste (1932, 120n2) recognized that the figure of a thousand is 
simply a round number and that we are justified in thinking that the 
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number matches the number of compartments and can be taken as nine 
hundred. 

As Benveniste and Dumezil both argued, 43 Yima makes three 
compartments of different sizes for the three Indo-European social groups, 
one for the priests, one for the warriors, and the third for the rest of the 
people, and they consist of 3, 6, and 9 divisions in a ratio of 1:2:3, with the 
highest value being attached to the smallest portion, which is for the 
priests. I had interpreted this ratio as applying to different periods of the 
year some time ago (Lyle 1990a, 24-25, 58-59), but the idea seemed to 
lead nowhere and I abandoned it. Now, however, the current structural 
suggestions allow it to fit very readily into a pattern that throws indirect 
light on the world ages and on the parts of the year allotted to the living 
and the dead. 

Taking it that the realm of the dead mirrors that of the living, the 
instructions to Yima about the composition of the subterranean otherworld 
would also reveal information about the composition of this world, and I 
shall consider first the part corresponding to the world of the living. 

The proportions are in the ratio of 1:2:3, but the information is not 
given in that way but in terms of 18 units falling into groups of 3, 6, and 9. 
What is the unit of measurement being employed? The structure can be 
expected to be a spatiotemporal one, and my proposal is that the unit in 
terms of the annual cycle is the fortnight or half-month (Vim). Within the 
lunar year there are 24 half-months, and these can be regarded as 
consisting of blocks which are ritually distributed between the living and 
the dead-and-unborn (i.e. the "seed" saved for the future by Yima), with 
the same ratio of 1:2:3 operating in both. In the case of the living, the 
number of half-months would be as in the Yima story: 

3 Van + 6 Van + 9 l Am =18 l Am 

i.e. VA months + 3 months + 4 l A months = 9 months 

Dividing the remaining quarter of the year in the same ratio, but 
running in the reverse order in a manner appropriate to the world of the 
dead, yields: 

3 Vim + 2 V 2 m + 1 l Am = 6 Vim 

i.e. 1 l A months + 1 month + l A month = 3 months 

The formulation of the Vendiddd is so explicit and (as I have 
interpreted it to apply to the time of the living beings as well as to the 
seed) is so comprehensive that I shall use it in the layout of the year. It has 
such precision that it may be that we actually do have a measurement 
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system that has been handed down to us against all the odds. In terms of 
seasons and half-seasons, the priests have a half-season (1!4 months), the 
warriors a season (3 months) and the cultivators a season and a half (4!4 
months). Working now in the reverse direction, the dead of the cultivators 
have a half-season (the second half of autumn) and the dead of the 
warriors and priests share a half-season (the first half of winter), being 
allotted a month and a half-month respectively. 

In India, we find explicit attention paid to a period in the calendar 
belonging to the ancestors which is placed outside the extent related to the 
three varnas, and this general idea is valid even within the contradictory 
schemes that are to be found in the literature as so often in the Indian 
sources. They concur in devoting a substantial portion of the year to death. 
In one schema, the period of the ancestors consists of the complete half of 
decreasing light running from the summer solstice to the winter solstice. In 
this half-year pattern, there are six seasons, and each of the three in the 
increasing half of the gods is related to one of the three varnas. 44 The 
seasons run from midwinter, and occur in hierarchical order with links to, 
first, the brahmanas (priests); next the ksatriyas (warriors); and then the 
vaisyas (cultivators/herders). This match with the varnas allows us to 
transfer across to a fourfold system in Indian philosophy where three of 
the world quarters (with a starting-point in the east) are related in a 
hierarchical sequence to the brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, while the 
fourth quarter (the north) is outside this sequence and relates to the 
"other", which contains ideas of death (as in connections with an extra 
class of sudras who ritually represent the ancestors) as well as ideas of 
totality. 45 This pattern gives a quarter of the whole to the ancestors, and so 
does an alternative non-hierarchical Indian treatment of the world 
directions in which "the South represents the world of the deceased" 
(Bodewitz 2000, 23). 

In one Indian practice, there is a series of three death rituals performed 
in the closing three months of the year (prior to the winter solstice), 
beginning on the eighth day of the second half of the month of MargasTrsa 
(Oberlies 1998, 309n776), which can be related fairly closely to the three- 
month death period discussed here, with its three different components. 
They are the Astaka festivals which, as originally celebrated, were three in 
number with different kinds of offerings: cakes, meat, and vegetables. 46 
We see here the consecrating of a period of three months to differing death 
rituals which could be thought to have a connection with the three varnas, 
the middle offering of meat seeming suited to the ksatriyas. 

More generally, we can see that, in the model, the time of the dead falls 
into a half-season belonging to the cultivators, and a half-season belonging 
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to the hierarchically superior priests and warriors. In terms of time one 
half-season belongs to autumn, and one to winter, and in terms of space 
one belongs to the below and one to the above (Fig. 5-2). This is in 
keeping with the idea that there can be different destinations for the dead. 
This a very broad topic that would require full discussion in a variety of 
contexts but, as one example, we can note that, in the Old Norse tradition, 
Valhalla ruled by Odin and an otherworld ruled by Hel "seem to be 
structural inversions of one another", with one up and the other down, and 
that the upper and more highly regarded of the two receives warriors. 47 

midwinter 
midnight 

BIRTH 

PRIESTS WARRIORS 



ABOVE 



BELOW 



CULTIVATORS 

autumn equinox 
sunset 

Figure 5-2. The death period in the year, with the rest of the year divided among 
the functions in the ratio 1:2:3. 

The dead cannot act for themselves, of course, and are dependent on 
the ritual attention paid by the living and, as indicated in Table 5-1, 
according to this schema, different categories of men take responsibility 
for different categories of ancestors, and of course can be expected to 
bring to the whole community the blessings they have to offer. It seems 
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that a similar situation holds for the women of the community, and that the 
men connected with the summer season have particular responsibilities in 
relation to them, since the women do not belong to the in-group that is 
running the age-grade system and its correlates. However, unlike the dead, 
women had a visible presence in the community and could run their own 
festivals. 



Four Grades and Three Stages 


Four Seasons 


1 white 


1 white 


the sacred, old men 


winter 

1st half (ancestors) 


2 red 


2 red 


physical force, youths 


spring 


3 black 


yellow 


prosperity, junior mature men 


summer (women) 


3 black 


3 black 


prosperity, senior mature men 


autumn 

2nd half (ancestors) 



Table 5-1. The places of women and the ancestors in relation to the 
age-grade system and the seasons. 



The places of the gods in the spatiotemporal sequence 

The word "gods" is used here with reference both to the male gods and 
to the female gods spoken of as goddesses, and it is especially crucial to 
consider the placing of the goddesses in the structure since the female has 
not been obvious in sequences concerned with the male stages of life. 
Although the male receives more detailed categorization, the total concept 
of the cosmogony is androgynous, and we are dealing with a gendered 
universe (Eliade 1971, 34-42). At a basic level, the triad so often referred 
to is the male genitalia of penis and testicles and at that level the female is 
the vulva. Associations between the genitalia and the world quarters are 
explicitly present in a Hausa naming ritual where a boy and a girl have 
placed before them heaps of ashes in either three or four directions. 48 

With this in mind, it will be useful to consider the divisions of the body 
in the three-part vertical series: (1) head, (2) upper body, and (3) lower 
body, which is found, for example, in the triple figure of Lugaid discussed 
in the next chapter. 49 We find in Plato both vertical and horizontal 
treatments of the triads, and this is very useful in clarifying the 
relationship between the two dimensions. Plato relates the three parts of 
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the soul to the vertical body, with the head being seen as the rational part, 
the upper body as the spirited part, and the lower body as the appetitive 
part, and he also uses the image of a chariot drawn by a right-hand fiery 
horse (the spirited part) and a left-hand sluggish horse (the appetitive part) 
with the controlling charioteer (the rational part) in the middle. 50 In terms 
of the universe, the left side would relate to the region below (sea) and the 
right to the male region immediately above (atmosphere) while the head 
placed centrally between them would relate to the top region (heaven). On 
the level of the genitalia the left and right sides would relate to the testicles 
and the central front position to the penis. 

The world tree corresponds to the male and shares in the triple division 
with (1) branches, (2) trunk, and (3) roots, with the zero point between 
above and below at the level of the earth's surface whereas on the body it 
comes at the waist. However, the tree is not alone at the world centre. Tree 
and well together form a widespread composite symbol (Butterworth 
1970; Bek-Pedersen 201 1, 73-121), and we can understand the well which 
appears at the earth's surface as the representative of the female element. 
This interpretation, to my mind, explains why the primal goddess, who is 
identified with the earth, is also found identified with a major river. It 
accords with the myth discussed in Chapter 9 which reveals how the 
goddess can be at once earth and river. She was dry until the release of the 
waters, and the released waters flow from the well by the tree at the centre 
of the world which can be identified as the vulva of the goddess (Hultgard 
2006, 59-60). The way in which the representation of a vulva can be 
imbued with sacred power may be illustrated by reference to the 
Kamakhya temple, a famous centre of goddess worship at Kamagiri in 
Assam, where "the central image of the goddess is a yoni carved in stone", 
which is revered as "the creative orifice of a goddess whose larger body is 
the earth itself or at least the local mountain and region" (Kinsley 1988, 
187). 

As regards the placement of the gods in this gendered universe, we 
have seen the connections made between the components of the vertical 
sequence and the cosmic gods, and these can be identified as the Asuras in 
Indian terms. The horizontal dimension comes into being along with the 
young gods who can be identified as the Indian Devas, and the four of 
them who are not kings form a horizontal sequence. In the old-gods series, 
the goddess-as-earth comes in third place, and the young goddess is 
accordingly given the equivalent position in the horizontal series. When 
the two sequences are combined, as they are in the temporal series, there 
are two gods in each slot of a fourfold sequence, with the old god being 
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associated with the dark half and so being given the prior position in each 
case. 

The gods are active throughout the year, and so we cannot confine 
them exclusively to one section, but each god has a home base, and is 
actually defined by his or her position in the structure. The two 
encompassing king gods are outside the regular sequence, belonging as 
they do to the whole rather than to any one part. These gods have their 
places at the transition period of "end and beginning" at midwinter, while 
each of the other eight gods has a half-season. The ten gods form a 
syntagmatic series. 

Allen was aware, of course, that the paradigmatic materials inserted 
into the syntagmatic rows formed sets which could be given a label, and he 
has the following interesting comment and question on the Indo-European 
case (2000, 106). Noting that "the native ideology provides no obvious 
labels for the columns", he asks, "might a proto-list of 'canonical' deities 
once have served this purpose?" The ten gods considered here are 
understood to be the head terms for the paradigmatic sets, and could be 
labels for them except for the fact that we are not able to supply the names 
that they had in prehistory. Rather than names, we have the positions in 
the various structures, and we also seem to have specific identifiers that 
could be made use of. For the old gods, they are the levels of the cosmos, 
and for the young gods they are what could be called a celestial series 
relating to light and darkness. As regards the kings, the counter-king can 
be taken to represent darkness, the privation of light, while the king wields 
the intolerably bright lightning weapon. 

Within each season, the old or cosmic god has the dark half that comes 
first, and each of these old gods can be identified by the appropriate level 
of the universe (Heaven, Atmosphere, Earth, Sea). As regards the young 
gods, three of the four are the young goddess and her twin brothers, who 
can be identified as Sun, Morning Star, and Evening Star, and, continuing 
in this register, the fourth is identifiable as Moon. 51 We do not need to use 
these celestial labels since the gods are identified by position, but, on the 
other hand, we need not eschew them simply because of the irrelevant 
echoes from a discarded theory of solar mythology (Puhvel 1987, 14-15; 
West 2007, 237). 

In the paired sequence the gods are: (1) Heaven, Moon; (2) 
Atmosphere, Morning Star; (Female) Earth, Sun; (3) Sea, Evening Star. 
The total series is discussed further in Chapter 10 where equations 
between Heaven and Night Sky, and Atmosphere and Day Sky are 
introduced. The gods as represented in varying ways, especially as humans 
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in tales and epics, are explored in Celtic, Germanic, Indian, and Greek 
contexts in Chapters 6-9. 



Chapter Six 

Birth from the Primal Goddess 
and a Celtic Pantheon 



In this chapter, I articulate a specific method — the analogical discovery 
method — by which we can work to disclose the patterns of myth that may 
lie behind narratives. By doing this, I offer a slow-motion version of what 
might be perceived as a sudden insight or a series of insights. It is quite 
clear that scholars who immerse themselves in narrative or ritual materials 
can see lines of connection that may not carry conviction to others, and we 
may find it difficult to know whether the involved specialist has a 
discerning eye and is seeing things that are really there, or whether the 
lines of connection are illusory, or perhaps simply insignificant. I do not 
expect that this brief study will solve problems of this nature, but I hope it 
may be a step in the direction of objectivity. I survey Greek, Egyptian, 
Irish, and Welsh instances and conclude with some discussion of the ten- 
god set in relation to a Celtic pantheon. 

The matter of continuity over time in folktales told orally is mentioned 
by Albert B. Lord, in the course of his discussion of traditional stories and 
their meanings in his foreword to David Bynum's book The Daemon in the 
Wood: A Study of Oral Narrative Patterns (1978, xvii). He writes: 

Many people ... in their thinking about tradition go no further back than 
two generations. To them the common phrase "handed down from 
generation to generation" stops with grandparents. If one does not restrict 
the process in that way but carries it back very literally to time 
immemorial, then there is a distinct possibility that the story one heard 
from one's grandfather might be very, very old. This is not only sound 
logical reasoning, it is also common sense. Not every tale told will be 
primeval, of course. There are late entries into the body of traditional 
narratives. But there is a group of narratives, probably the most significant 
of man's stories, which contains basic symbols of vital importance to 
storytellers and to their audiences since times beyond history. 

I look here at one specific group of narratives which I claim does carry 
us back into prehistory. 
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Andrew Von Hendy, in The Modern Construction of Myth (2002, 338), 
comments that he adheres to the "stubborn premise" that "nothing can 
inform us about the nature of myth like the practice of traditional 
storytellers", and the new interpretations offered here of the myths 
themselves, as opposed to the cosmological structures, relate to the story- 
telling milieu. Although traditional narratives may be seen as a link to 
prehistory, there is an immediacy about stories. The storyteller is 
concerned with neither the past nor the future, but with the story being 
unfolded in his or her present. The story will have tentacles extending out 
into the contemporary world, and internally it will be shaped into a form 
that is accessible to the audience and may also be adapted to fit with 
elements in a longer narrative in which it is embedded. How, then, can we 
hope to recover information about the deep past? Recovery is made 
possible since we often have at our disposal not just a single story but a 
group of stories, and this allows us to take an approach through the study 
of analogies. 

The process is not one of argument by analogy, but of discovery 
through analogy, which is something that has been explored more in the 
context of the sciences than of the humanities. An influential early study 
was "Structure-Mapping: A Theoretical Framework for Analogy" by 
Dedre Gentner, published in Cognitive Science in 1983, and Gentner has 
continued to develop the concept in later work, including an article with 
Michael Jeziorski in the second edition of Metaphor and Thought edited 
by Andrew Ortony in 1993. As with metaphor, there is a source domain 
containing the old knowledge and the familiar and established, and the 
target domain where new discoveries and fresh insights are arrived at 
through reference to the source. The special feature of structure mapping is 
that whole systems are involved, and it is relationships rather than objects 
that are seen analogically. The systems cannot be too close, or they are 
simply identical or nearly so, or too remote, so that they cannot be 
compared, but must have common elements that allow queries to be posed 
about the elements that differ. One clear scientific case of the success of 
the analogical discovery method is the role played by considering the solar 
system in the discovery by Rutherford of the structure of the hydrogen 
atom (Gentner 1983, 159-61). 

I shall turn now to the group of stories through which I arrived at what 
I regarded as insights that allowed me to offer a structure that can be 
conveyed as a story which is also a myth (Lyle 1990a, 105-118; 2010a). 
While studying these stories over many years, I was implicitly using the 
analogical discovery method, which is being made explicit in this chapter. 
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Blending stories of the birth of Zeus and the birth 
of Lugaid of the Red Stripes 

The discussion is cast in a form suggested by a study of conceptual 
blending by Gilles Fauconnier in a book on The Analogical Mind edited 
by Gentner and others and published in 2001. Fauconnier says (256): 

Like standard analogical mapping, blending aligns two partial structures 
(the inputs). But in addition, blending projects selectively to form a third 
structure, the blend. The blend is not a simple composition of the inputs. 
Through pattern completion and dynamic elaboration, it develops an 
emergent organization of its own. 

We have two inputs (which will in my case be stories) that can be 
identified as A and B. We require what Fauconnier refers to as two mental 
input spaces, that I am naming A and B, and also a third space — which is a 
more schematic frame that includes them both — that he calls the generic 
space. There is also a fourth space, the blended space, and blending 
consists in projecting partially from the two input spaces into it. 

The two stories that will be input first are Hesiod's Theogony, and the 
story of Lugaid of the Red Stripes from Irish historical legend and place- 
name lore. The first step is to select the criterion. I was struck a long time 
ago by the apparent importance of a wonderful birth story which told 
about either a multiple birth, or a series of births, or a single uniquely 
important birth of a god or man who becomes king. And so I am selecting 
this birth and the preceding events that lead up to it, and am shedding the 
surrounding story in each case. The focus in the first two stories is on the 
kings, A Zeus, king of the gods in Greek mythology, and B Lugaid, an 
Irish king with a remarkable parentage. The schematic frame 
(Fauconnier' s generic space) that embraces them both is clearly kinship 
and descent. It is a point of interest that the source and target are not 
necessarily fixed but can change places, so that discoveries can happen in 
either of the fields. 

I shall first build up in input space A. Initially we have the primal 
female pregnant with her son, who is then born as Uranus, the sky. This 
gives us shortly two generations. In the next generation Cronus, the son of 
Gaia and Uranus, is born, and the culminating birth of Zeus comes in the 
fourth generation. We have a story of royal succession with Zeus 
succeeding Cronus, and Cronus succeeding Uranus, and, when we 
understand the story of the gods as reflecting a human reality, the 
comments on royal power offered by Mary Helms will be found most 
illuminating. She points out (1998, 7, 37-39, 75-76) that a king in the pre- 
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industrial era depended on acceptance of his rule as legitimate, and that he 
drew his legitimacy from a connection of a supernatural kind with a 
source, and that, in one means of accessing this that she refers to as "prior- 
house origins", a series of ancestors is projected back from the king. What 
is important is the current situation and the current generation (i.e. the 
place of Zeus in the divine sequence). We can distinguish between this on 
the one hand and the predecessors on the other, and, although the story is 
of course told from start to finish, we should actually run it in reverse to 
reveal how the structure is projected backwards from the king. 

I shall now build up in input space B, and look at the Irish story of 
Lugaid. In this case Lugaid, the king who appears in the equivalent 
position to Zeus, is the son of a princess called Clothru. She has three 
brothers (i.e. the three males concerned in the story are of her own 
generation) and her son Lugaid was conceived when she lay in the one 
night with all three of her brothers, and so he has three fathers. And here I 
will make an addition in input space A and show that Zeus comparably has 
a mother, the goddess Rhea. We now have two ways of arriving at the 
culminating birth of the king, which is a common factor between A and B 
(Fig. 6-1). 
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Figure 6-1. The Zeus and Lugaid sets, centred on the young king. 

There is a good deal more to be said about Lugaid of the Red Stripes. 
Because of his three fathers, he is a threefold being, and the red stripes 
mentioned in his name divide him into three parts. One stripe goes round 
his neck and the other is at his waist. Each of the three parts of his body is 
like that of the appropriate father, the head being like that of Nar, the 
upper body like that of Bres, and the lower body like that of Lothar. This 
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peculiar make-up of Lugaid has not gone unnoticed by previous 
scholarship. Dumezil found him an ideal trifunctional figure but, rather 
strangely, although he was usually highly aware of points of language, he 
failed to observe that the names Nar, Bres, and Lothar fit his theory 
perfectly (1973, 105), and this was noted by two later scholars, who agree 
on the importance of Lugaid as a symbolic figure. These scholars are 
Bruce Lincoln, writing in Myth, Cosmos and Society (1986, 160-61), and 
Kim McCone, writing in Pagan Past and Christian Present in Early Irish 
Literature (1990, 119). They explain the names along the lines of Nar 
meaning noble, Bres meaning warlike, and Lothar meaning washing tub. 
The three males who lie with their sister and beget Lugaid are not simple 
equivalents, but have distinctive characteristics. 

When I first considered the Lugaid story (1992, 282), I thought that it 
was impossible to connect it with human kinship structures, for how could 
a man possibly have three fathers? But then it occurred to me that I was 
sticking too much to the literal level, and that a man could actually have 
three "fathers" in inverted commas if "three fathers" is taken to mean 
"three important male predecessors", and that matrilineal succession can 
yield a pattern just like that in the Lugaid story, with two hierarchically 
superior males who are eligible to be kings and a third inferior male who is 
ineligible. When succession is matrilineal, the king can never be the son of 
a king, and so his father (the Lothar of the story) is the inferior non-king in 
the group of three. The king can succeed his mother's brother (the Bres of 
the story) and the king before his mother's brother could have been his 
father's father (the Nar of the story). So, this interpretation of the Lugaid 
story called for an extension into another generation of males to give a 
complete run of three male generations as in the Zeus story. One male is of 
the grandfather generation. It now seems as if an extra male may be 
needed in the Zeus half of the equation, and as if the second female found 
there may be structurally redundant, so we can effect a switch (Fig. 6-2). 
Since Uranus and Cronus are superior gods who become rulers, they can 
be shown as first and second function. The previously unrepresented male 
is the one equivalent to Lothar belonging to the below, and Poseidon, the 
sea, is inserted in this position. 52 We can also include the Irish male names 
in input space B. Clothru herself appears in this story as sister only but, if 
we see her as structurally a primal goddess like Gaia, we can bring out this 
aspect by adding the Irish goddess name Boand (the River Boyne). 
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Figure 6-2. A offers a primal goddess and four generations, while B offers three 
old males and distinctions by function. 

As noted above, each of the two input spaces can be used as both 
source and target. The Zeus half has been source for the primal goddess 
and the four-generation sequence that she begins, and the Lugaid half has 
been source for the need for three old gods, not simply two, and for our 
ability to distinguish them by function. 

Adding stories of the birth of Horus and the birth of Lieu 

We can place the structure of our first blend now in input space A, and 
introduce a new story in input space B (Fig. 6-3). This is the story of the 
birth of the god Horus (or Aroueris as he is called) in Plutarch's Of Isis 
and Osiris, which contains a mixture of Greek and Egyptian ideas. The 
commentator (Griffiths 1970, 291) finds the fact that the female of the 
story has three consorts "problematic", but coming to the Horus story, as 
we do, after the Lugaid story, this curious feature is what we have begun 
to expect. The short account in Plutarch tells how it comes about that the 
young Horus is born, along with four siblings, on the five extra days 
outside the twelve 30-day months of the Egyptian calendar. 53 The story is 
different from the one in Hesiod's Theogony, although some of the names 
are the same. Here, Cronus is the lover, not the husband of Rhea. It is 
Helius who is the husband figure who tries in vain to keep other males 
away from his female. This feature allows us to distinguish one of the 
three gods (the "husband" or "preventer") as differing from the other pair. 
Plutarch's story runs (Griffiths 1970, 134-35): 
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They say that when Rhea secretly had intercourse with Cronus, Helius 
came to know about it and set on her a curse that she should not give birth 
in any month or year. Then Hermes, falling in love with the goddess, 
became intimate with her, and then played draughts against the Moon. He 
won the seventieth part of each of her illuminations, and having put 
together five days out of the whole of his gains, he added them to the three 
hundred and sixty; these five the Egyptians now call the epagomenal days 
and on them they celebrate the gods' birthdays. 
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Figure 6-3. The blend and the Horus set. 

Plutarch adds: "They say that Osiris and Aroueris [Horus] were the 
offspring of Helius, Isis of Hermes, and Typhon [Seth] and Nephthys of 
Cronus." In this cosmological story, Rhea (or Nut) lies with the three gods 
Cronus (or Geb), Hermes (or Thoth) and Helius (or Ra), of whom Helius 
is the husband or preventer. The story both reinforces the structure of three 
males and one female, which was already present in the blend, and also 
adds the possibility of distinguishing one male of the three as having a 
special relationship with the female differing from that of the other two 
and fdling a role definable as husband or preventer, although it should be 
noted that the attempt at prevention fails. Looking back at the components 
of the blend, we find that the Cronus of the Theogony was the husband of 
Rhea, and can be marked out by this in the same way as Helius in the 
Horus story (Fig. 6-4). 
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Figure 6-4. The blend and the Horus set with husbands distinguished as raised 
triangles. 

The correspondence is not confined to the fact that Cronus is the 
husband; he also, like Helius, is a failed preventer. Helius in the Horus 
story tries to prevent his wife (a) having intercourse with another male, 
and (b) bearing children, but she tricks him and bears children who have 
three fathers. Cronus in the Zeus story tries to prevent his wife from 
bearing surviving offspring by swallowing their children at birth, but she 
tricks him when Zeus is born by disguising a large stone as a baby and 
Cronus swallows this instead of his son, and Zeus survives and forces 
Cronus to disgorge his brothers and sisters. 54 

A story of three gods lying with the one goddess also occurs in Old 
Norse mythology where the husband is Odin (see Chapter 7), and its 
presence can be discerned in the Welsh narrative which concerns the birth 
of Lieu. Lieu is held to be a cognate of the centrally important Irish god, 
Lug, and Lugaid (as in Lugaid of the Red Stripes) is considered a form of 
the name Lug, so we seem to have a Celtic complex here. 

The story of the birth of Lieu occurs in the Fourth Branch of the 
Mabinogi (Davies 2007, 47-64). There are three males in two generations: 
Math, the older man, and Gilfaethwy and Gwydion, who are the sons of 
Math's sister Don. In this case Math is the preventer (indicated by the 
raised triangle in Figure 6-5). He tries in vain to prevent sexual access to a 
virgin called Goewin, but Gilfaethwy and Gwydion acting together 
circumvent him, and Gilfaethwy rapes her. 
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Figure 6-5. The blend and the Lieu set, which reinforces the pattern of three males 
and one female, and distinguishes one male as husband. 

Math "could not live unless his feet were in the lap of a virgin, except 
when the turmoil of war prevented him" (Davies 2007, 47). Math is 
certainly the only one with access to this female. Since it is essential for 
Math's existence that this is uninterrupted contact, Math will do 
everything he can to ensure that the contact is maintained. There is, 
however, an escape clause, since he can leave the maiden in time of war, 
and Gwydion deliberately creates a war by cheating a neighbouring prince 
through magic tricks, so that his brother can satisfy his burning desire for 
the virgin. While Math is absent at the war, the two brothers come to 
Math's court together, and, although only Gilfaethwy is said to lie with the 
woman, they are both implicated and are punished in the same way when 
Math comes back by being turned into a triple series of animals and 
becoming the parents of three animal sons who, transformed later into 
humans, are given the names Hyddwn (fawn), Hychdwn (piglet), and 
Bleiddwn (wolf-cub). 

Math, on finding that Goewin had been raped, married her in 
recompense for her shame, and at this point became her husband in 
actuality. Goewin does not have a child as a result of her forced union but, 
later in the story, the virginity of a young woman called Aranrhod is tested 
and found wanting when she gives birth to two sons, Dylan and Lieu. It 
seems as though the story line has been expanded, and has given roles to 
two women, Goewin and Aranrhod, where only one would have been 
required in a more compact form in which the rape had a birth as its 
consequence. Since Math's sister, Don, appears without a narrative role, 
we have a redundant female at the level of the first generation known, and 
so we can introduce a revision which replaces the three females with a 
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single one identified as the equivalent of Gaia (Fig. 6-6). As a goddess, she 
would be quite capable of bearing not just twins but also the three other 
sons mentioned as being born to Gilfaethwy and Gwydion, who can be 
seen as a functional triad (Bek-Pedersen 2006b, 331), and can be regarded 
as "really" having the goddess as their mother. The author or redactor of 
the Mabinogi shows a concern with morality and so treating the 
conception as a crime of rape warranting the punishment of transformation 
into animals is in keeping with his moral outlook (Lyle 1989, 142-43) as 
well as spinning the narrative into a longer form containing more 
incidents. There remains the point that Lleu's twin, Dylan, is born before 
him, and heads off shortly after birth into the sea where he swims like a 
fish. Looking back at the stories behind the blend, we find that Horus's 
negative brother Seth was part of the multiple birth in Plutarch's story, and 
that Zeus had an older brother, Hades, who became king of the dead. 55 
Even Dylan does not make his life among people on earth, but the Hades 
link identifies one of the brothers with the land of death. Figure 6-6 shows 
the older brother as king of the dead (an idea derived from A) in both A 
and B; B already had an older brother of the king and reinforces the 
presence of three males and the role of the preventer. 
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Figure 6-6. A offers the Zeus addition to the blend of an older brother of the king 
who is king of the dead, while B offers an older brother of the king. 

It has often been suggested that similar story lines found in different 
sources have been derived from half-apprehended myths, but it has 
sometimes been difficult to confirm or deny the existence of patterns that 
have been glimpsed in this way, and the analogical discovery method may 
give us a means of articulating and communicating ideas in a manner that 
will help to take interpretations out of the realm of the subjective. 
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Towards a Celtic pantheon 

Although some archaeological evidence comes from the Continental 
Celts, most of the mythological material is derived from the story 
traditions found among the Insular Celts, both in the P branch of the 
language (British, surviving in Welsh and Breton) and the Q branch (Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic). Welsh and Irish are the representatives of the two 
branches discussed here. 

I think it will be acceptable to say that, if a pantheon is to be found in 
Wales, it will be in the Mabinogi. But that may be regarded as a big "if. 
Scholars are reluctant to see structures imposed on the Celtic materials that 
may have been evolved in other contexts, so here perhaps I should remind 
readers of what was said in the introduction to this book and at the start of 
this chapter. The stories can, and should, be studied in the light of the 
periods in which they were set down, and a "ground-up" approach may 
take scholars some way towards making connections with other Indo- 
European areas or a posited Indo-European source. In the "roof-down" 
approach taken here and developed later in this book, an overall 
synchronic structure is offered which had no full existence in the historical 
period, and could only have operated in a prehistoric one. Pending further 
exploration of this possible "grammar" in the past, it is possible to work 
with the current model without commitment to its truth value. In terms of 
the model, the first part of the Fourth Branch of the Mabinogi can be seen 
as having a basis in the final stage of a theogony that brings the young 
gods into existence, and, as shown in Figure 6-7, this story has 
representatives of all but one of the gods in the ten-god set. The young 
goddess is not represented, but at a later point in the Fourth Branch story 
Lieu has a wife, Blodeuedd, and her name has been included in the figure. 

As regards the Irish material, James MacKillop, in a recent survey 
(2005, 136), speaks of the various legendary groups who invaded Ireland 
in turn, and mentions the idea of a pantheon when he introduces the key 
group: 

Rounded, more humanized, even colourful personalities emerge from the 
host of the Tuatha De Danann. Although it would be an exaggeration to 
say they are counterparts of the Olympians of Greek mythology — there is 
no pantheon in any Celtic tradition — the more prominent personages from 
the Tuatha De do serve some of the functions of the Olympians. 

MacKillop adds that these personages appear in dozens of stories. 
There are plenty of gods in Ireland, or heroes or redoubtable women who 
double for them, and the statement that there is no pantheon refers to the 
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apparent lack of a structuring principle relating the many diverse forms to 
each other. How far can the current approach remedy this, and put this rich 
body of material in connection with an Indo-European core? 



Lieu 



Hyddwn 



Math 
Bleiddwn 



Don, Goewin, Aranrhod 
Blodeuedd 



Gilfaethwy 
Hychdwn 



Gwydion 



Dylan 



Figure 6-7. A paired representation of a set of gods in the Fourth Branch of the 
Mabinogi. In this and similar representations, light grey indicates the old gods, 
dark grey indicates the young god of death, and white indicates the other young 
gods. Each old god is paired with a young god and the god of death is paired with 
the king. The series follows the temporal order and begins at new year, half-way 
through winter. 

The possible presence of a Welsh theogony in the Mabinogi should 
encourage the idea that it might be possible to recover a totality in the Irish 
context, although, so far as having a pantheon of the Olympian type is 
concerned, we shall see below that even the Greeks did not have exactly 
that in any probable prehistoric scenario. For Ireland, perhaps the best 
single story to explore in relation to the pantheon is The Second Battle of 
Moytura, which centres on a battle between the Tuatha De Danann and the 
Fomorians. This includes the important feature of a royal succession 
which runs from a first king, Nuada, to a second king, Bres, whose father 
is Fomorian and who is cast as an opposition figure, and to a third king, 
Lug, who succeeds to the throne after him. As Elizabeth Gray comments 
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in her edition of a version of this narrative (1982, 7): "As the tale 
proceeds, it becomes clear that Lug, unlike Bres and Nuada, is a royal 
model who brings together all three functions, synthesizing and 
harmonizing all the qualities that must be present in a king." The royal 
succession parallels what has already been seen in the story of Lugaid of 
the Red Stripes, and even gives the same name, Bres, in the second 
position. 



Lugaid, Lug 



Suantraige 



Bres 
Gentraige 



Clothru, Boand 
Mebh 



Lothar, The Dagda 
Goltraige 



Nar, Nuada 



Donn 



Figure 6-8. A paired representation of an Irish pantheon. 

It is obviously a very important contribution to the work of 
establishing a pantheon that we can see the sequence of three kings in this 
way, and their names are shown in Figure 6-8. We now have two of the 
three male old gods and can ask whether we can identify a third. Working 
with structure again, I think we can identify him by this means as the 
Dagda, who is also prominent in The Second Battle of Moytura. In a series 
of four talismans described in this narrative, three are owned by gods 
present in it: these are the sword of Nuada, the spear of Lug, and the 
cauldron of the Dagda (24-25, 74). The cauldron seems to relate this god 
to the third function and make him equivalent to Lothar. Turning to the 
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female element, as primal goddess we may select Boand, who has an 
interesting structural tie with three young gods since she gives birth to 
triplets, whose names are those of the three kinds of music that a harper 
should be able to play: Goltraige (crying music), Gentraige (laughing 
music), and Suantraige (sleeping music). 56 Here again, we seem to have a 
functional series like that of the three animal sons in the Mabinogi and the 
types of music can be given places in the structure, with the opposites of 
weeping and laughter related to autumn and spring. A god of death 
appears under the name Donn (MacKillop 1998, 131; Carey 2010), and 
this name is included here. Beautiful young women are legion, and the 
Irish young goddess could be given a number of names, but they would 
certainly include Mebh who has been identified structurally as queen 
through her demand that her consorts should not fail to have the three 
properties of a king (Dumezil 1973: 86-87, 90-91). 

It was in connection with Mebh that Dumezil (1973, 107) felt called 
upon to deny the existence of "matriarchy". That is a loaded word, and 
probably no one today would wish to use it, but the importance of women 
in the mythic narratives suggests that there could have been a certain 
"matrifocus" as Wendy James calls it (1978). Alternate succession works 
well if kings are drawn by turns from two different matrilineages as 
discussed in Chapter 4, with the result that a king may succeed his 
grandfather but not his father. The story of Lugaid can even be seen as a 
charter myth for the practice. His mother, Clothru, was the daughter of the 
king, Eochaid Feidleach, and her three brothers were in revolt against him. 
When Clothru lay with her brothers it was with a view to helping her 
father by weakening them before battle. After the brothers have been 
defeated and slain at the battle of Druimcriad, Eochaid Feidleach declares 
that no son will become king of Ireland immediately after his father. This 
is not exactly a rule for matrilineal succession, which would have to state 
more broadly that no son can ever become king after his father, but it 
seems like a weakened form of such a rule. 57 The declaration occurs in 
accounts of the defeat of the three brothers. The two passages quoted by 
Dumezil are: 

The three of them fell there by the hand of Eochaid Feidleach, and Eochaid 
Feidleach solemnly decided [on this occasion] that no son should ever rule 
Ireland [immediately] after his father — that which verified itself. 

Then before nightfall their three heads came to Druim Criaich, and there 
Eochaid uttered the word, that from that time forward no son should ever 
take the lordship of Tara after his father unless some one came between 
them. 58 
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Of course, if Nar, Bres, and Lothar are taken as representatives of the 
cosmic gods, there is no male before them. Nar has already been shown as 
belonging structurally in the generation before Bres and Lothar, and he 
corresponds to Eochaid Feidleach in this respect. Accordingly, we can see 
the pronouncement as that of the first king of all, the Nuada/Uranus figure, 
who decrees that the succession shall pass to a man who is not the son of 
the previous king. Eochaid Feidleach is succeeded by his grandson, Lugaid 
of the Red Stripes, the son of the daughter who offered him her support. 

Dumezil, despite considerable focus on the female in the group of 
stories that he was studying, including the Lugaid one, felt that he had to 
bow to the linguistic evidence which he stated indicated that "the oldest 
Indo-European societies were composed of families defined strictly in 
relation to the males" (1973, 106-107). It is, of course, my view that the 
mythic evidence has independent standing, and may take us back beyond 
the point that can be reached by linguistic study. 

Ireland does not just have a plethora of personages, some of whom 
might be brought into connection with an overall system once their stories 
are studied in relation to the tenfold set sketched in here, but also has 
many historical or pseudo-historical records and customary practices that 
resonate with cosmological notions, as was realized long ago by Alwyn 
and Brinley Rees. These scholars could see from the kind of evidence 
available to them that Ireland fell into upper and lower halves, and that the 
province of Munster in the south-western quarter (which is in the lower 
half) fell into two parts, the western one of which was associated with 
death and contained a rock in the ocean called the House of Donn (1961, 
97-98, 107-108, 118-21). This is the eighth-part section identified in the 
current spatiotemporal model as the half-season connected with death 
which would be the special domain of the young third- function god. 

The young single-function gods are well represented in one way in the 
pantheons outlined above, since there are definite triads present, but the 
triads are uninformative about how they might relate to individuals, or 
even to humans at all, since they take the metaphorical shape of animals 
and types of music. In this situation, we could look to the traditions of 
West Munster for fresh insights, without expecting immediate answers. 
The model includes another eighth-part death section in its upper half, 
which would have to be considered also in this connection, but the point of 
special interest is that the Irish tradition and the model have enough in 
common to be usefully compared. If Donn is the god of death, as proposed 
above, how does he relate to the as yet shadowy third- function god who 
also has concerns in this Munster section? Not all questions will have 
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answers, but the tight boundaries offered by the ten-god system may 
contribute in a new way towards answering some of them. 

Although the definitions of the ten gods are tight (in terms of space, 
time, and genealogical position), the gods are not static, but can take part 
in wars and invasions and love-matches and so on, and they can form 
various groupings among themselves along the way. The set of ten gives 
scope for this while Dumezil's narrower focus puts some false constraints 
in place. Not all triads are functional ones, although some are. One 
important triad seen above is the "descent of kings" series consisting of 
Nuada, Bres, and Lug. And pairs are ubiquitous in the system as shown in 
Figures 6-8, 6-9, 8-1, and 9-2. The god of death and the king form the 
Yama/Manu and Remus/Romulus pair that sometimes, though not always, 
occurs as twins in the narratives, as it does when Aranrhod gives birth to 
Dylan and Lieu. The young second-function and third- function gods 
(Castor and Polydeuces) are normally paired as the twin brothers of the 
young goddess who becomes queen although, like other gods, they may 
appear separately. They may join with the young first-function god and 
form a set of triplets as in the case of the three types of music born to 
Boand. Other pairings besides those mentioned above are possible and 
even probable. The Castor figure, for example, extolled for his prowess as 
a warrior, is likely to be paired with the king who may play a less active 
role in battle. 

Like humans, the gods have their individual identities, but are flexible 
in regard to their relational groupings and activities. This is especially true 
when the gods enter into contexts like epic and pseudo-history where their 
narratives may be partly mythic, and yet may partly leave myth far behind. 
We can reasonably seek god identifications for legendary Irish heroes, as 
in a recent study by John Carey (2010), and the model offered here could 
perhaps make a useful contribution to this enterprise. 
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Royal Descent and Succession 
and a Germanic Pantheon 



The idea of a pantheon within any of the historically evidenced 
cultures has to be treated with caution, but we can place gods whose 
names we know within a structure like the one suggested for prehistory so 
that comparative work can more readily be undertaken. Thanks mainly to 
Old Norse mythology, we can trace a set of gods that can serve to 
represent a Germanic pantheon pending further enquiry, and it may well 
prove that this pantheon is a particularly complete one. Even the primal 
goddess, who has a relatively weak presence in narratives of the gods, 
becomes strongly evident when giantesses are taken into account, and this 
is discussed in the opening of the chapter. Germanic royal descent is then 
related to the Indo-European descent-and-succession model. Finally, the 
idea is explored that Baldr is a representative of the figure selected as king 
of the dead, and that the death of this figure and the revenge taken for it 
form a sequence which had an essential part to play in the transfer of 
authority from one generation to the next within the extended royal house. 

Of course, it has to be remembered that a gap of millennia separates 
the Germanic evidence from the period of oral culture in which the model 
is set, and that it should not be inferred that the gods with Germanic names 
in the text and figures are held to have the exact roles that would be 
expected from the model. These names, within the Germanic (and often 
simply the Old Norse) context, "mean" only whatever can be adduced 
from narratives and cult attached to these names, and these meanings have 
been meticulously explored by scholars in the field. A different dimension 
is opened up when these god names are placed in relation to the model, 
and two objectives may be served by doing this. Such a placement makes a 
set of one-to-one comparisons with gods in other branches of the Indo- 
European linguistic groups unambiguous and straightforward. It should 
also allow a flow of suggestions to come from these comparisons and from 
consideration of the model which may then be explored within the 
Germanic context. An obvious point is the matter of generations. Odin is 
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such a powerful figure of king that a study that "deposes" him will seem 
treasonous, but, although he is a king, he is one of the "first gods" and has 
to be replaced, in terms of the model, if the universe is to evolve in the 
hands of a successor. What the model suggests here is that a society that 
had inherited a young king of the gods revised the structure to place power 
in the hands of the older generation in a way that was more in keeping, it 
can be assumed, with the wielding of authority within its experience of the 
human realm. This would be a diachronic use of the model which is being 
approached here in a synchronic way. 

Giantesses and the primal goddess 

Old Norse myths and the associated literature have been thoroughly 
studied in the light of anthropological theory on kinship (Clunies Ross 
1994). Interestingly, discussion revolves around not just two categories of 
gods, the iEsir and the Vanir, but also takes in the giants, and these beings 
have a more prominent place in Old Norse mythology than elsewhere in 
the Indo-European world. Although not all aspects of the elaborated 
concept of a race of giants are relevant to this study, interpreting several of 
the giantesses as hypostases of the primal goddess is a key to under- 
standing the pantheon. 

Since one of the main features of the primal goddess is an 
identification with the earth, we can start with the careful statement by 
Margaret Clunies Ross who says (2:126n6): 

In Old Norse myth the earth is personified as a female supernatural being, 
lord, mother of the god I>6rr, defender of the territory of gods and humans. 
In skaldic poetry, many kennings for the earth depend upon it being 
conceptualised as an animate female being. 

Elsewhere, Clunies Ross refers to Jord as a giantess and places her in a 
whole giant complex, but, if we simply look at this definition, we can see 
that it would apply equally well to the figure that has been called a 
goddess in this study, and that defining an imagined supernatural being as 
a giantess or a goddess is a matter of terminology. Earth "personified as a 
female supernatural being" is Gaia in the Greek context. Earth (Jord) gives 
birth to Thor identified here as the young king. Of course, Thor is not a 
king in the stories, since his father Odin has that role, but the strength of 
Thor's presence in cult demonstrates that he had an important position in 
the pantheon (Schjodt 1993). 

However, more central to the Old Norse cosmogony is the giantess, 
Bestla. Clunies Ross has shown that the cosmogonic sequence evidences 
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male pseudo-procreation up to the point where the female Bestla gives 
birth to the three iEesir, Odin, Ve, and Vili, and it is at this point that 
comparison can be made with the Indo-European pattern of birth stories 
already outlined. This pattern continues with the mating of three males, a 
husband and two lovers, with the primal female and, in the Old Norse 
context, the males in this story retain their names with Odin as husband 
and Ve andVili as lovers while the female is now called Frigg. The story is 
briefly told in the Ynglingasaga 3 (Monsen and Smith 1932, 2): 

Odin had two brothers; one was called Ve, the other Vili. These two ruled 
the kingdom when he was away. It once happened when Odin was gone far 
away and had been a long time from home that his people thought he 
would not come back. Then his brothers took it upon themselves to divide 
his goods in succession to him, but they both took to wife his spouse 
Frigga. But a little later Odin came home and once more took his wife to 
himself. 

We can expect that the names Ve and Vili, which may be regarded as 
meaning "holiness" or "sacred enclosure" and "will" or "desire", 59 are to 
be identified with those of major gods on a par with Odin, and they are 
seen as equivalent respectively to Tyr, taken as first function, and Njord, 
taken as third function. These names are included in Figure 7-1, which 
illustrates the birth of the three from the primal goddess as Bestla, and the 
mating of the three with the primal goddess as Frigg. The outcome of the 
mating (in terms of the model) consists of one young god corresponding to 
each of the four parents, plus the king who inherits from all three fathers, 
and the counter-king who inherits from the mother. The Ynglingasaga 
story "lacks the birth altogether," as Karen Bek-Pedersen notes (2006b, 
332). The names attached to the young gods in Figure 7-1 are discussed in 
the next section. 

The overlapping position of females among the gods and giants in 
relation to the model can be summed up in the following way. The primal 
goddess gives birth to the three male gods of the cosmic levels, and she is 
herself equated with the level of earth. She lies with these three gods, one 
of whom is her husband. She is the mother of the young gods, one of 
whom is the young king. The mother of Odin, Ve and Vili (the last two of 
whom are taken to correspond to Tyr and Njord) is Bestla, a giantess, and 
the mother of Thor is J6rd, a giantess. It will be proposed later in this 
chapter that the giantess Rind is also a hypostasis of the primal goddess. 
Although there are giant stories where the giants do not correspond to 
gods, these three named giantesses do correspond to goddesses. The 
mother of the triad of old gods, the mother of Thor, and the mother of the 
avenger of Baldr's death are all in mythic roles of the mother goddess. The 
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Old Norse goddess form is Frigg, who has the important role of mother of 
the young god Baldr. She has as husband the god Odin and as temporary 
mates, his brothers Ve and Vili. 



1 

Tyr 
Ve 




Baldr Ull Loki Frey Freyja Thor 



Figure 7-1 . The primal female as mother and mate of the three old gods and mother 
of the six young gods including the queen (Q) and king (K). 

A Germanic pantheon and human royal patrilines 

Information about the gods can be sought from cult as well as from the 
rich story tradition available in Old Norse, and we can turn to place names 
for reinforcement about the importance in the life of the people of some of 
the gods whose names occur in the stories. Stefan Brink, in a recent study, 
found that the cults of different gods were very unevenly distributed, but 
the interest of his findings in the present context is that cult practice was 
connected with particular gods somewhere in the area inhabited by 
speakers of Scandinavian languages. Five of the male gods of the stories 
have been strongly identified in potential cult place-names in Scandinavia: 
Odin, Tyr, Njord, Thor, and Frey (Brink 2007, 108, 124-25). These five 
carry the succession in the schema presented here. Onomastic evidence 
gives some stress to the name of another god, Ull, who is not prominent in 
the stories (116-18), and he has been placed as the twin of Frey and 
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identified as the second-function member of the Dioscuric pair who does 
not feature in the succession sequence. 

The evidence for the name of Baldr among the theonyms is slight and 
inconclusive (120-21), and the name of Loki does not appear at all (125), 
but these gods are included here on the strength of their salience in the 
stories. The death of Baldr looms large in the mythology, so that Baldr can 
be placed in the "dead god" slot, which is that of Yama, who, in the Indian 
context, offers himself as a willing sacrifice and is put to death by his 
brother, the first king, Manu, and becomes king of the dead (Puhvel 1987, 
284-90). The remaining slot is that of the king's brother who is the young 
counterpart of the old god Tyr, and is related to the slot of "the mental" 
(first function), as opposed to the slots of "the martial" (second function) 
and "the material" (third function). 60 The complexly developed figure of 
Loki (like that of Odin) is unlikely to fit comfortably into any one slot, but 
his quick thought and shape-shifting powers are appropriate in this 
position and he has been placed there. 

As regards the Old Norse female component, it has sometimes been 
thought that there is only a single great goddess (Nasstrom 1995), but a 
recent study has concluded that there are two main goddesses, the mother 
one discussed above who, in her goddess as opposed to her giantess form, 
is called Frigg, and another who can be called Freyja (Ingunn Asdisardottir 
2007). Freyja, the sister of Frey, is (in the model) the wife of the young 
king. 

The Germanic context offers a particularly interesting opportunity to 
explore aspects of royal succession. Changes in the structures of kinship 
and succession would necessarily have led to a lack of correspondence 
between real-life experience and the mythic literature, and this has made 
for difficulties of interpretation, but it could be that the royal practice of 
claiming descent from Odin related to a system where Odin corresponded 
to the head of one of two patrilines from which kings could draw their 
legitimacy. However, as Craig Davis notes (1996, 61), "it is important to 
remember that the pedigrees' assertion of direct patrilineal succession 
from an ancient Stammvater is a convenient political fiction", and that 
there were in reality a number of candidates competing for the throne. 

Early evidence for claims to the divine descent of kings comes from 
England, where most of the royal lines were traced back to Woden. An 
exception is the East Saxons, who traced their royal line back to Seaxnet, 
and it has been thought that all the Saxons in England might have done the 
same (Dumville 1977, 78). In England, therefore, there were two gods at 
the head of royal lineages, Woden on the Anglian side and Seaxnet on the 
Saxon side, and it is possible to propose that Seaxnet is identifiable as Tyr. 
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A baptismal vow in Old Saxon occurring in a manuscript of the ninth 
century CE runs: ec forsacho allum dioboles uuercum and uuordum, 
Thunaer ende Uudden ende Saxnote ende allum them unholdum the hira 
genotas sint. 61 This is cited by E. O. G. Turville-Petre (1964, 100) who 
translates it as follows, "I renounce all the words and works of the devil, 
Thunaer, Woden and Saxnot, and all those demons who are their 
companions." Turville-Petre comments: 

Saxnot remains a riddle. Since he is named together with Thunaer and 
Woden, he must have been an important god. He must also have been 
known in England for the genealogies of the East Saxon kings are traced to 
a Seaxnet. Seaxnet does not appear in the other royal genealogies, which 
shows that the kings of Essex were believed to descend from a divine 
ancestor who was not the parent of other dynasties. Saxnot has often been 
identified with Tyr, but chiefly because he is named together with two 
other great Germanic gods. Probably he was conceived originally as the 
eponymous god of the Saxons, whether his name meant "companion of the 
sword" or "friend of the Saxons". 

Whether or not the suggested Seaxnet-Tyr identification can be 
confirmed, the accounts indicate that the Germanic peoples who migrated 
into England had two different gods that could be placed at the start of 
dynasties, and it is certainly possible to entertain the idea that the lineages 
stemming from them relate to the two lines distinguished here as those of 
Tyr, Njord, and Thor on the one hand, and of Odin and Frey on the other. 
It can be assumed that the balanced alternation between two lineages was 
lost, or largely lost, before the historical period, and that each of the 
lineages developed a separate existence with its own regnal series. As 
regards the Odin/Frey line, Odin is widely represented as royal ancestor 
(Faulkes 1978-79, 93-100), and there is good evidence for kings claiming 
descent from Frey, especially in Uppsala and its vicinity (Sundqvist 2000, 
129-59). 

We do not have divine lines of succession in the stories, and it is 
impossible that we should when Odin alone is the power-holder. However, 
we can sketch out an underlying situation. Although the old-god triad does 
sometimes appear in the guise of three brothers on the same generation 
level, the richer form of the story employs two generation levels with one 
male older than the other two, as indicated in the last chapter. In this case, 
Odin as the "husband" figure would belong to the younger of the two 
generations along with the "non-king" brother, Njord, leaving Tyr in the 
place of first god. 

Care has to be taken not to fuse the divine origin story with human 
genealogy, but the royal gods can be placed in relation to the four- 
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generation capsule as shown in Figure 7-2. The line of succession among 
the gods would be from Tyr (first king = Uranus) to Odin (second king = 
Cronus) to Thor (young king = Zeus). The non-kings in the succession 
sequence, Njord and Frey, are the fertility gods connected with the below, 
who are referred to as Vanir, while the kings are ^Tisir. 




Thor Frey 



Figure 7-2. The two patrilines of royal gods in a Germanic pantheon in relation to 
the four-generation capsule. 

The killing of Baldr as inauguration rite and opening 
of a revenge cycle 

Although Baldr, the son of Odin and Frigg, does not appear in these 
descent lines, it seems that he may play an important role in relation to 
kingship, and that the killing of this figure among the gods, and the 
revenge taken for it, provided an important part of the mechanism for 
royal succession. We owe the possibility of tracing an archaic Indo- 
European pattern in the revenge for Baldr' s death to the fact that blood 
feud was still a practice in the Germanic societies from which the stories 
come. Some things simply did not require explanation but could be taken 
for granted. If a man was killed, his kin would exact payment from the 
killer or a member of his kin, either through a revenge killing or by the 
payment of a blood-price. Whether or not the killing was intentional, the 
killer could be held accountable. 
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As told by Snorri Sturluson in the Prose Edda, the story opens with 
Baldr dreaming he is in peril. In an attempt to avert danger, his mother, 
Frigg, secures promises from all things in the universe, except the feeble 
mistletoe, that they will not harm Baldr. Since Baldr is thought to be 
invulnerable as a result of this, the other gods throw objects at him in sport 
and he remains unharmed. Loki finds out, however, that the mistletoe has 
not been asked for its promise and turns it into a weapon to bring about 
Baldr's death using H6d as an intermediary (Faulkes 1987, 48^49). In 
another account of Baldr's ominous dreams, in Baldrs draumar, Odin goes 
to the land of the dead, raises the corpse of a prophetess, and asks what is 
the news there. When she tells him that the funeral feast has been prepared 
for Baldr, Odin asks "Who will be Baldr's killer?", and when she reveals 
that it will be Hod, Odin immediately turns to the thought of revenge and 
asks "Who will bring about vengeance on Hod for this wickedness?" She 
then replies: 

"Rind will give birth to Vali in western halls, 
Odin's son will fight when one night old; 
he won't wash his hands nor comb his hair, 
until he's brought to the pyre Baldr's enemy." 62 

This makes it clear that Vali, the prophesied son of Rind and Odin, will 
undertake the revenge, and so the sequence to be explored concerns two 
related deaths and the birth that comes between them. 

Baldr was clearly a god and not simply a divine hero confined to the 
human level (Lindow 1997, 36), but I suggest that both he and the other 
gods are mirrored on the human plane by the key members of the dynasty 
and that, in relation to the death of Baldr, the gods are playing ritual roles 
in a royal inauguration ceremony that were once taken by people in real 
life. The king is a man who is set apart from others at his inauguration, and 
it is proposed here that it is the act of fratricide that sets him apart. Since I 
take the young king to be Thor, I understand the killer of Baldr called 
Hod/Hother to be a hypostasis of this god. Hod is a son of Odin whose 
mother is not named in the sources (62, 141). 

My view is that puzzling elements in the revenge story as we have it in 
its varying forms can yield good sense if we posit two inversions, one 
concerning the mode of Baldr's death, and the other the driving force in 
the delayed revenge. 

When I came to the account of the killing of Baldr in the Prose Edda 
after exploring the process of the selection of a king, certain elements 
stood out. The king is a single individual chosen from a pool of eligible 
candidates. In the light of this, it seemed that the victim of a ritual killing 
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or sacrifice might similarly be chosen from a pool of potential victims, and 
a way in which this might have been done is suggested by the formal 
properties of the scene. The story as we have it in Snorri's Gylfaginning 49 
(Faulkes 1987, 48-49) tells of a ring of men and a throw by a blind man at 
the edge towards its centre where the target stands. The gods are throwing 
weapons at Baldr in sport since they think that no weapon can harm him 
and that he is therefore invulnerable. 

Hod was standing at the edge of the circle of people for he was blind. 
Then Loki said to him, 
"Why are you not shooting at Baldr?" 

He replied: "Because I cannot see where Baldr is, and secondly because I 
have no weapon." 

Then said Loki: "Follow other people's example and do Baldr honour 
like other people. I will direct you to where he is standing. Shoot at him 
this stick." 

Hod took the mistletoe and shot at Baldr at Loki's direction. The missile 
flew through him and he fell dead to the ground . . . 

In this account, weapons are thrown from the edge of a circle towards a 
target at its centre. However, a circle and its centre could be employed in 
the reverse way in making a random choice that could be thought to reveal 
the will of the gods, as in a game or ritual where a blind-folded chooser in 
the middle employs an object to hit one of those in the ring, so designating 
him or her as the chosen one. For example, the person who is next to be 
married is identified in this way in an Irish account from County 
Londonderry of a practice that took place after a wedding (Ballard 1998, 
124): 

Before the party disperses, they form themselves into a circle and run 
around the room. The bride standing in the centre with her eyes muffled a 
stocking filled with oatcake is put into her hand. The person the stocking 
first strikes will be the first married. 

A victim could clearly have been chosen in a way like this which 
removes all responsibility from the chooser, but any ritual of choice of this 
kind would not have been in the immediate past of the story as found in 
the sources. 

However, it is an important element in the story as we have it that the 
man who kills is not in control of his action, or is not fully responsible, as 
the blind Hod is not when he throws the mistletoe at Baldr. We can recall 
in this context an often discussed parallel in Beowulf (2425-71) where 
Ha;Scyn (cf. the similar name Hod/Hother) struck his brother Herebeald 
(cf. the name Baldr) accidentally when he "missed his target" and killed 
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him (Lindow 1997, 141). The special pain present in the situation, as 
explored in depth by Joseph Harris (2006, 2009), is that vengeance is 
impossible, since the killing is within the kin group. The father, HreSel, 
cannot take revenge for the killing of his son, Herebeald, since his other 
son, Ha?5cyn, is the slayer, and HreSel finds his position intolerable and 
dies of sorrow. The god Odin takes a different course from the human 
Hredel when one of his sons has been killed by another and he begets on 
Rind an additional son, Vali, as an avenger. 

This murder-and-revenge myth centred on Baldr and Vali is the well- 
known Icelandic version which comes from the early part of the thirteenth 
century, but the myth, with other protagonists in the main roles, can be 
taken back to the first half of the ninth century through a runic inscription 
on the Rok Stone in Easter Gautland in Sweden (Harris 2006, 2009). This 
exceptionally elaborate inscription alludes to Odin (under the name of 
Kinsman) arranging that Thor will avenge the killing of Vilinn by the 
iatan (enemy, monster). The allusion includes the point that the sacrifice 
of a woman leads to the birth of the avenger, and this is in keeping with 
the motif found in the Baldr- Vali form which speaks of the rape of Rind. 
The idea is present in a skaldic poem by Kormakr Ogmundarson dated c. 
960, where an isolated tag runs, seid Yggr til Rindar, meaning "Odin 
obtained Rind by sorcery" (Lindow 1997, 152). The incident, but with 
Odin using force not magic, is told fully by Saxo (Davidson and Fisher 
1979-80, 1:69-79), who gives the same name, Rinda, for the woman but a 
different name for the avenging son, who is called Bo. 

In Saxo, Hother and Balder were at war, but Balder was not killed in 
battle. When Hother was walking alone he unexpectedly met Balder and 
"plunged his sword into his side" so that Balder died a few days later. 
Saxo then tells how Odin finds out how the revenge can be accomplished. 

Now although Odin was regarded as chief of the gods, he would constantly 
approach seers, soothsayers and others whom he had discovered strong in 
the finest arts of prediction, with a view to prosecuting vengeance for his 
son. Divinity is not always so perfect that it can dispense with human aid. 
Rostiof the Finn foretold that Rinda, daughter of the Rutenian king, must 
bear him another son, who would take reprisal for his brother's killing; the 
gods had destined that their colleague should be avenged by his future 
brother's hand. 63 

When Odin's attempts to woo Rinda are unsuccessful, he contrives to 
have her tied down and takes her by force in order to bring about the birth 
of the avenger. 

A striking feature of the revenge is that it is delayed for a generation, at 
least in normal human terms although Vali is ready to fight when only 
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"one night old" according to Baldrs draumar (v. 11, Larrington 1996, 
244). In Saxo, the revenge takes place after Bo has had time to grow up, 
and it occurs only after Odin has urged Bo "to keep in mind the loss of his 
brother" and to take vengeance. 64 At any rate, the satisfaction of the desire 
for revenge is not immediate, and the first stage in the lengthy process is 
the essential begetting of a son by Odin on a specific female, Rind. 

It is difficult to see how this action of engendering an additional son 
could be thought to help Odin out of his quandary, since the avenger has 
the same father as the killer. Lindow lays out the problem (1997, 157, cf. 
158): 

Because of the killing within the family ... Vali's vengeance itself created 
all sorts of structural problems. As the avenger of his half-brother Baldr, 
Vali behaved properly and acted on the side of his patrimony. As the killer 
of his half-brother H69r, Vali behaved, one could argue, shamefully and on 
the side of his matrimonial inheritance. If that is so, the basic patrilineal 
kinship structure of the mythology is inverted. 

The basic kinship structure of the mythology is maintained, however, if 
the story is inverted, for then the avenger is killing appropriately outside 
his patrilineal kin group, and this is where the second suggested inversion 
in the Baldr murder-and-revenge story comes in. In the narrative as we 
have it, it is essential for Rind to give birth to Odin's son simply because it 
is fated that the son of this specific union will be the avenger and it is Odin 
who takes the initiative, but, if Rind herself has cause to take revenge, 
there would be motivation for her to bear the avenging son and, far from 
being reluctant, she might have invited the begetter to lie with her or even 
compelled him to do so by magic means. 

This would make sense of the action within the broader kinship group I 
have proposed, where there are two patrilines and an overarching female 
source from which they both spring. In this case, the representative of the 
primal goddess could bear a son to a man in the alternate patriline in order 
to avenge the murder. 

Granted the structure offered here, the story pattern would be as 
follows. The primal goddess is the mother of Thor and his hypostatis, Hod, 
and this son, according to the model, belongs to the patriline of Tyr. When 
this son (who is king) kills her son who has been conceived 
parthenogenetically or outside the group, she seeks revenge by causing the 
head of the other patriline descended from her, Odin, to lie with her and 
beget a son. When Vali kills Hod, he would be killing a half-brother but he 
would be linked to him on the mother's side and would belong to a 
different patriline. 
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The revenge would still be within the broad kin group but would come 
from the other branch of the family. In this situation, the act of revenge is 
undertaken by a member of a patriline that is not the patriline of the 
murdered man. However, the patriline of the avenger has not suffered loss; 
the loss was that of the kin group to which he and the murdered man both 
belong on the mother's side. It seems that either there was an obligation of 
loyalty to this group, or that the woman's strong desire for revenge enables 
her to impel this descendant to carry out her wishes. The roles of the gods 
in this scenario are those of instigator of the slaying, slayer, victim, 
planner of the revenge and conceiver of the avenger, begetter of the 
avenger, and avenger. 

In these terms, the whole death-and-revenge sequence would be: Al 
Loki's plan for the opening killing; A2 Loki's securing of the instrument 
of death; A3 Loki's instigation of the killing by his words and preparatory 
actions; A4 the carrying out of the killing of Baldr by Hod; Bl the plan by 
Baldr's mother for the revenge killing; B2 her conception of the avenger 
by lying with Odin and her subsequent bearing of Vali; B3 her instigation 
of the revenge; B4 the killing of Hod by Vali. 

Working with these ideas has led me to understand the killing that 
precedes the accession of a king in a new way — as retaliation for the 
murder done by the former king at his inauguration. It looks as if the 
Germanic branch, with its vivid awareness of vengeance, may have a 
valuable contribution to make to our understanding of the Indo-European 
pattern as a whole. According to this scenario, the king at his inauguration 
necessarily kills a brother and incurs blood-guilt, however much this is 
softened by circumstances. For a generation he rules his people but there is 
a boy growing up who will bring about his demise when he comes into his 
full strength, and by so doing he will not incur blood-guilt since it is a 
righteous revenge, and this view of the matter seems to offer an 
explanation for the social acceptance of the idea that a new king kills his 
predecessor. The new king in turn performs the act of fratricide that sets 
him apart from normal men and the pattern repeats. 

The new king comes from the grandson generation whereas Odin 
begets a son but, on the human level, the age-grade structure is built on 
social generations so that the gap in time before the begetting of the 
avenger of Odin's grown-up son could place the avenger in the grandson 
category. This could be a relevant point if the story does have a bearing on 
the mechanisms of succession as I think it may, although it is evident that 
the ideas would initially have to be explored more fully in the Old Norse 
context where they may, perhaps, be found to resonate with authenticated 
instances of female instigation of male revenge. 
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The Recovery of the Young Goddess 
and an Indian Pantheon 



Two of the great Indo-European epics, the Iliad and the Ramayana, 
concern a husband's recovery of his wife, and in this respect these epics 
form a pair of treatments of a single narrative. Once the young woman is 
identified as a goddess the door is opened to interpretation of the story- 
pattern as myth. West has no doubt that the young female concerned in the 
Greek context can be identified as "immortal Helen" (1975), and the 
young female in the Ramayana, named Sita ("furrow"), is identified 
immediately as a mythological being through her birth from the earth 
(Kinsley 1988, 65-70). 

This chapter will focus on Greek and Indian material, including the 
other great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, which treats the recovery of the 
young woman only as a sub-theme in Book 3, but has a strong 
representation of the theme of the preliminary winning of the bride which 
is discussed in the opening section. The treatment of the human characters 
corresponding to gods in the epic context leads into a discussion of the 
Indian representation of the young gods, and the chapter concludes by 
considering also the cosmic gods. 

The choosing of the king 

The young woman/goddess has a central place in the narrative that 
turns on her marriage and her subsequent abduction and rescue. West 
(2007, 432) regards this narrative as a story of the hero and indicates that, 
"There are essentially two situations in which [a woman can have a 
functional role in a hero's life], when he seeks to win her as a bride, or 
when he seeks to win her back after an enforced separation." Since West 
distinguishes the hero from the king in the chapter from which this 
quotation is taken, his comments have to be re-situated when this story 
pattern is understood as belonging fundamentally in a royal context. The 
woman is initially the princess who will be queen, and the man who wins 
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her as his bride by so doing enters the royal house. Later, the man is a king 
who seeks his queen. As West observes, the woman has a functional role, 
and the two linked episodes of her marriage and recovery form the "young 
goddess" strand in Indo-European myth. 

The first motif, the winning of the bride, is not present in the Iliad, but 
it was understood to precede the events told there, and it is concerned with 
a royal marriage. As specially noted by Finkelberg in the context of 
discussion of matrilineal succession, 65 Helen succeeded her mother, Leda, 
as Queen of Sparta, and Menelaus became King of Sparta through his 
marriage to her. He was king when he took part in the war to recover her 
from Troy. 

There are differing accounts about how Helen's husband was chosen 
from among the many suitors for her hand (Gantz 1993, 564-67). As West 
notes (434) Helen is sometimes said to be offered a free choice among the 
suitors, and one source, Hyginus, mentions that Tyndareus, King of 
Sparta, arranged that she would signal her choice by placing a coronet 
(corona) on the man she wished to marry. 66 On the other hand, in the form 
of the story told in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, 61 Menelaus is said 
to be selected by Helen's brothers, Castor and Polydeuces, because he is 
the wealthiest of the suitors. The choice is made either by the bride-to-be 
herself or by her male relatives. The suitor is selected out from a bevy of 
contenders and gains a position of new glory when the choice is made. 

The young woman is the prize sought by the men, and so could be 
regarded as passive — simply an object of value being transferred — but 
there are a good many narratives that show her playing an active role, and, 
if it is justifiable to see the human action as applying also on the divine 
plane, we can discern here in the selection of the king an important 
function of the young goddess. One particularly explicit account that 
demonstrates both the woman's freedom of choice and the royal context in 
which it is made is something of a chance survival that has floated down to 
us through the centuries as an isolated episode that is the foundation 
legend of Marseilles, the former Massilia. It was told in a lost work by 
Aristotle or, more likely, by one of his pupils (Rhodes 1984, 9-10), called 
the Constitution of Massilia, and is known only in the two versions of it 
found in later authors: Justin, writing in Latin, and Athenaeus, writing in 
Greek. I give them both here in English translation. 

Justin's work, perhaps of the second century CE, is an abbreviated 
history called the Epitome of the Philippic History of Pompeius Trogus. 
Justin's information comes from the lost history by Trogus who lived in 
the reign of Augustus, and whose family belonged to Gaul. Trogus, 
towards the end of his work, turned his attention to his native place and 
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gave an account of the founding of Massilia (c. 600 BCE), which is 
assumed to be derived from the Constitution of Massilia of the fourth 
century BCE. Justin's Epitome* tells how the Phocaeans from Ionia, who 
were exploring the possibilities for colonizing in the western part of the 
Mediterranean, located a good site at the mouth of the Rhone and mounted 
an expedition with a view to settling there (43.3.8-12): 

The commanders of the fleet were Simos and Protis. These visited the king 
of the Segobrigii, whose name was Nannus — it was in his territory that 
they wished to build their city — and requested an alliance. It so happened 
that on that particular day the king was busy with arrangements for the 
wedding of his daughter Gyptis; in accordance with the tradition of his 
people, he was preparing to give her in marriage to a son-in-law who 
would be chosen at the wedding-feast. All Gyptis' suitors had been invited 
to the ceremony, and the Greek visitors were also summoned to the 
banquet. The girl was then brought in and told by her father to hand some 
water to whomsoever she chose as her husband. Passing by everyone else, 
she turned to the Greeks and handed the water to Protis who, becoming a 
son-in-law instead of a visitor, was given by his father-in-law a site on 
which to build his city. And so Massilia was founded, in a remote bay near 
the mouth of the River Rhone, in a sequestered nook of the sea, as it were. 

Athenaeus, writing c. 200 CE in The Learned Banqueters, credits 
Aristotle's Constitution, as his source and quotes from it as follows: 

The Phocaeans who inhabit Ionia were traders and founded Massalia. 
Euxenus of Phocaea was a guest-friend of King Nanos — which was 
actually his name. Euxenus happened to be visiting when this Nanos was 
celebrating his daughter's wedding, and he was invited to the feast. The 
wedding was organized as follows. After the meal, the girl had to come in 
and offer a bowl full of wine mixed with water to whichever suitor there 
she wanted, and whoever she gave it to would be her bridegroom. When 
the girl entered the room, she gave the bowl, either by accident or for some 
other reason, to Euxenus; her name was Petta. After this happened, and her 
father decided that the gift had been made in accord with the god's will, so 
that he ought to have her, Euxenus married and set up housekeeping with 
her, although he changed her name to Aristoxene. There is still a family in 
Massalia today descended from her and known as the Protiadae; because 
Protis was the son of Euxenus and Aristoxene. 69 

Kim McCone, who has studied this Gaulish account in the light of 
parallel instances, saw the motif as belonging exclusively to the plane of 
myth, commenting (1990, 111) that "it would be strange indeed if the all- 
important kingship were left literally in the gift of a mere woman". It is 
not essential to the present discussion to determine whether or not this was 
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a real-life scenario, but we can note, as a point which suggests that a 
custom of woman's choice could have been viable in a male-orientated 
society, that the choice was thought to have been made "in accord with the 
god's will" in the account given above, so that men, in accepting it, 
acceded to the divine choice. The woman's choice is thus comparable to a 
casting of lots. 

Athenaeus gives a parallel story just before the one about Massilia, 
derived in this case from the tenth book of the lost History involving 
Alexander by Alexander the Great's contemporary, Chares of Mytilene. 
This romantic narrative concerns Homartes, king of the Marathoi, his 
daughter, Odates, who was "the most beautiful woman in Asia", and 
Zeriandres, who ruled a land beyond the Caspian Gates. Zeriandres and 
Odates had seen each other in their dreams and had fallen in love, but 
Homartes refused Zeriandres' suit since he wanted to marry Odates to one 
of his relatives because he had no sons. Homartes arranged a wedding 
feast for his daughter without announcing who the bridegroom would be. 
He spoke to his daughter in front of the wedding guests, telling her to take 
a gold bowl, fill it, and give it to the man she wished to marry and that he 
would be her husband. She looked at the men there but left the house in 
tears since she wanted to see Zeriandres for she had written to tell him 
about her wedding. She was deferring her choice by taking her time over 
the mixing of the bowl of wine in the courtyard, when Zeriandres suddenly 
arrived, and she offered the bowl to him. He immediately carried her off in 
his chariot. 70 Odates has a choice here which is meant to be constrained by 
Homartes' list of wedding guests, but she makes a fully free choice of an 
outsider, as the young woman does in the case of Massilia. The woman's 
"choice" can also be an endorsement of the man's victory in a contest 
involving strength and skill, as we find in other narratives. 

In the Rdmayana of Valmiki, an account of the test of strength by 
which the young woman, STta, was won in marriage is put into the mouth 
of STta herself. She tells how, when she reached marriageable age, King 
Janaka, who had taken her up from the earth and so become her father, 
arranged that she would be won by the man capable of stringing a mighty 
bow that he possessed. Many suitors made the attempt in vain but when 
Rama and Laksmana visited Janaka's court and the bow was brought out, 
"In the twinkling of an eye mighty Rama bent it, and all at once the mighty 
prince strung and drew it." 71 And Janaka bestowed STta on Rama. 

An archery contest is present both in the well-known climactic episode 
in the Odyssey when Odysseus re -wins his wife, Penelope, and in the 
svayamvara (self choice) of DraupadT in the Mahdbhdrata, which will be 
considered in some detail here. The king, Drupada, had set the test hoping 
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that it would be won by Arjuna, who was famed as a mighty archer. He 
announced: "The man who can string this bow and, when he has strung it, 
can shoot arrows through the contraption into the mark will have my 
daughter." 72 When the challenge was proclaimed, a great multitude 
flocked to be present at the bridegroom choice. On the sixteenth day, 
DraupadT appeared dressed in new clothes, and, "carrying the champion's 
goblet, which was made of gold and finely wrought", she descended into 
the arena (1[12] 176.30). DraupadT's brother, Dhrstadyumna, then entered 
the arena and announced the terms of the contest (1 [12] 1 76.30-35). He 
directed the attention of the contestants to the bow, the five arrows and the 
target, and proclaimed that whoever "of lineage, beauty and might" could 
shoot the five arrows through a particular hole in the wheel that served as 
the target would obtain his sister as his wife. He then addressed DraupadT, 
telling her the names, lineages and feats of arms of many of the 
challengers who were to shoot at the target to win her, and saying in 
conclusion (1[12]177.20), "And you, beautiful princess, will choose the 
one who hits it." The contestants stepped forward one after the other but 
none of them could even string the bow until Arjuna arose and effortlessly 
strung it and sent the five arrows through the hole (1 [12] 178. 15, 179.15). 
DraupadT then indicated her choice of Arjuna by approaching him with a 
garland of flowers, which she placed on his shoulders in the customary 
fashion (Insler 1989). Since she made her ceremonial entrance into the 
arena bearing "the champion's goblet", the expectation was set up that she 
would offer it to the winner of the contest and, although this does not 
feature in the narrative as we have it, it seems that we should see the offer 
of drink as belonging to the complex. When Arjuna left the arena, he was 
followed by DraupadT, who is referred to as his wife. Complications arose, 
and DraupadT was later declared the joint wife of Arjuna and his four 
brothers, but this pattern is unique to the Mahdbhdrata and generally in 
these narratives the marriage of the young woman is straightforwardly to 
the man who has been chosen. 

The abduction and recovery of the young goddess 

The perfect choice has been made. The king and queen can enter into 
the harmonious marriage which, together with the king's justice, will 
ensure the prosperity of the realm. But it seems that they are not to enjoy 
their happy marriage unchallenged. There is a time of testing when the 
king has to call on the support of others to regain his wife after she has 
been wrested from him by a rival king. All this can be stated on the human 
level but, as myth, it can be seen as a recurrent struggle between divine 
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opponents. We owe it to Stig Wikander, and the elaboration of his ideas by 
Dumezil, that it is as easy as it is to see that frequently mythic patterns lie 
behind the epics. 73 Arjuna and Rama are epic heroes in the works 
mentioned here but both have a parallel in the god Indra. 74 Similarly 
DraupadT and STta, though having divine aspects in themselves, correspond 
to the divine wife of Indra, Sri-LaksmT (Kinsley 1988, 19-25). The focus 
in the first part of the narrative is on the pair consisting of the 
woman/goddess and the man/god who is the chosen king, but the story as 
a whole involves a complete set of protagonists who are defined through 
various family relationships and their roles in the plot. 

A group of young gods, when seen as a family, could potentially be 
linked together through being the offspring of one father and one mother, 
but the distinctions being made among the children can also be made at the 
level of the previous generation if one parent is different in some or all 
cases. For example, in the Indian story of Galava studied by Dumezil, 
Madhavi bears a son to each of four kings and each son inherits the 
characteristic virtue of his father: truthfulness, skill as a sacrificer, valour, 
and generosity. 75 However, in the polygamous society in the Ramayana, it 
is very easy and natural to express the differences at the parent level 
through a treatment of a husband with several wives — and King Dasaratha 
has three main wives: Kausalya, the mother of Rama; Sumitra, the mother 
of the twins Laksmana and Satrughna; and Kaikeyl, the mother of Bharata. 

Fortunately, there does not seem to be much question as to how the 
sons fit into the cosmological scheme. Rama is in the slot of king. Since 
Laksmana and Satrughna are twins, they fit into the slots where the 
Dioskouroi are placed, leaving the king's brother slot for Bharata. One 
twin has the role that can be defined as the warrior horseman (Frame 2009, 
84), and the outstanding warrior of the pair in the Ramayana is Laksmana. 
The other twin can be defined as the intelligent cowherd, and it is worth 
observing that Satrughna is referred to as quick-witted while Saumitri 
(Laksmana) is referred to as trustworthy in the same verse. 76 

The four brothers are tightly bound together, and yet sharply 
distinguished from each other in the account of their being born 
simultaneously after the three wives have eaten portions of a dish of 
porridge containing the substance of Visnu 77 which was given to King 
Dasaratha by a messenger of the gods after he had made sacrifice for 
children. 78 

In myth, it would be quite appropriate for all six of the young gods to 
be siblings, but, unless brother-sister marriage is culturally acceptable, the 
young queen will not be represented as the sister of her husband, the 
young king, when the story is told on the human plane, and it is not 
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surprising that Rama and his wife STta do not originate in the same family 
in the epic. Also, although the two kings may be represented as brothers 
(Lyle 1990a, 105-116), the opposition between the king and his 
supportive brothers on the one hand, and the counter-king on the other, 
makes it quite comprehensible that the king of death should sometimes be 
represented as unrelated to the others, as is the case with the Asura king 
Ravana who carries off STta (Dubuisson 1989, 49-59). 

In the Mahabharata all the young males are related through a family of 
origin, though a most unusual one, while the young female, DraupadT, is 
unrelated to them and was born from Drupada's sacrificial fire. The 
mothers of the Pandavas, the five young heroes, and their opponent, 
Kama, are KuntI, senior wife of Pandu, and MadrT, junior wife of the same 
man. When Pandu, who was under a curse which meant he would die if he 
had intercourse, told his wife KuntT that he would like her to bear him sons 
by another man, she informed him about a boon she had received before 
her marriage that allowed her to call on any god she chose and he would 
beget a child with her. Pandu chose the god Dharma, and KuntT gave birth 
to Yudhisthira who would be the greatest of the upholders of the Law. He 
then desired a son of triumphant strength, and KuntT conceived by the god 
Vayu and gave birth to BhTma. Next, Pandu practised austerities seeking to 
win the assent of Indra, thinking, "Indra is the king", and "the son that he 
will give me shall be my choicest." 79 Indra assented, and KuntT gave birth 
to Arjuna. When KuntT declined to have more children, Pandu persuaded 
her to use her boon on behalf of his secondary wife, MadrT. KuntT did this 
and expected her to have one child but MadrT called on the Asvins and had 
twin sons, Nakula and Sahadeva. 

The negatively perceived male also had a place in the family as brother 
of the Pandavas for, before her marriage, KuntT had made the first use of 
her boon and had conceived the great swordsman Kama by the god Surya. 
To conceal the birth of her illegitimate child, KuntT laid him in a basket 
which she left to float down a river and the boy was rescued and fostered 
by Adhiratha and Radha so that he was brought up separately from his 
brothers. 80 He was the opponent of Arjuna in single combat and was killed 
by him (Allen 1999, 415). It should be noted that, typically for the king's 
death brother, he was bom before the king (Lyle 1990a, 106-109), whom I 
identify as Arjuna, the embodiment of Indra. Yudhisthira has been 
recognized to be a first-function figure, and would be the king's other 
brother in terms of the model. The twins Nakula and Sahadeva are 
distinguished clearly as respectively the horseman and cattleman of the 
pair, who correspond to Nasatya and Dasra, the separate members of the 
Asvinic pair. 
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The only question remaining concerns BhTma, a mighty warrior, and it 
can be suggested that the more martial of the twins can be seen as BhTma, 
when his prowess is stressed, or as Nakula, when his relationship with his 
twin is stressed. The comparison with the Ramayana is suggestive here, 
since Laksmana, although one of a pair of twins, is a dominant figure in 
the narrative, whereas Satrughna has a relatively slight presence. If BhTma 
is interpreted as having a complementary role as a duplication of the 
warrior member of the twin pair, this would be in keeping with a general 
principle relating to structured sets of gods. The structures can be held in 
place by characters who are not necessarily fully developed in contexts 
where their relationship is being stressed (as, for example, by the Celtic 
triplets of animals or types of music mentioned in Chapter 6), while the 
same characters elsewhere could take on individual traits and have 
independent adventures. The twins can function as a pair without being 
distinguished much if at all from each other, but it would also be possible 
for one or other of them, or both, to be developed individually, as 
discussed in Chapter 9. 

Yudhisthira has the role of king in the epic, but he seems to correspond 
to the brother who takes Rama's place and holds the kingdom on his 
behalf (Bharata), and there is general agreement that Arjuna is "really" the 
king, although Yudhisthira has the name of king. This creates an aporia in 
the system which could be immensely fruitful, since it means we are 
forced to operate on two levels. Allen recognized this in the course of a 
study which unravels with great care and thoroughness the relationships of 
the brothers to his pentadic system — a system that has some common 
ground with the one offered here. He normally works exclusively with "a 
synchronic formulation", which deals with the epics and such things as the 
Indian placement of the gods in space just as the texts present them, but in 
this case he begins to look at how the observed anomalies could have 
arisen, saying (1999, 416-17): "Although the historical details are 
obviously inaccessible, and much further comparative work is needed, it 
may be worth offering a preliminary abstract model." And he goes on to 
make the crucial statement: "I assume that the Indo-European ideology 
once formed a framework with five compartments or slots, and that the 
original figure who became Arjuna belonged unambiguously to the highest 
valued compartment [i.e. the centre, the place of the king]." He also posits 
the idea that changes occurred "in the course of the developments that lie 
behind the Indian epic" to bring about the situation that we can witness. 
This is a move in the direction of the general position I hold — that we 
cannot hope to understand certain elements of our heritage of narratives 
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and customs without positing starting points for the diachronic changes 
that could have led to the different results that we can observe directly. 

Within the epic tradition itself, the group of six young protagonists can 
be discerned as indicated above. It is quite remarkable to have the 
insistence on a set of brothers that we find in both the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. This connects the four "friendly" brothers in the Ramayana 
and even links the "friendly" brothers with the "enemy" brother in the 
Mahabharata. It is especially interesting to see that the birth stories differ 
considerably. This implies that a structured relationship is the main 
message, and that family (which necessarily involves relationship) is a 
metaphor to express it. 

How can we move from the human level of heroes and heroines in epic 
and related narrative material to the divine level of gods and goddesses in 
myth? One step, and a big one, was taken by Wikander and Dumezil, 
when they recognized that the Pandavas actually represented the gods that 
were said to be their fathers, and could usefully be interpreted in terms of 
trifunctional theory, and the expanded structure that I offer additionally 
provides places for the opponent (god of death) and for the wife (queen). 
The heroes in the Indian epics, along with corresponding young gods, are 
shown in Table 8-1 in the temporal sequence that runs: king, 1, 2, queen, 
3, counter-king. There are far more god names in the extended Indian 
tradition than there are places in the structure, and it can be understood 
that many duplicate forms of the gods relate to special aspects, or 
occurrences within particular historical and religious contexts. The aim of 
a presentation like this is to allow discussion of the gods to be related to 
the tight structure that it is proposed underlay the historically attested 
names and characters of gods. 









Arjuna 


Rama 


Indra 


Yudhisthira 


Bharata 


Soma 


Nakula 


Laksmana 


Nasatya 


DraupadI 


STta 


Stirya, Sri-Laksml 


Sahadeva 


Satrughna 


Dasra 


Kama 


Ravana 


Yama 



Table 8-1. The Indian epic characters corresponding to the six young 
gods. 
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The cosmic gods 

As regards the old gods as they emerge in the epics, there is one slot 
for the female who is the mother, and so both KuntT and Madri in the 
Mahdbhdrata and all three of Kausalya, Sumitra and KaikeyT in the 
Ramayana have this position and correspond to goddesses that express a 
female totality such as SarasvatT and Vac and Aditi. In the Sarhkha system 
the goddess is Prakrti, Nature, the totality from whom the three strands of 
the white, red, and black gunas emerge (Naudou 1980; Inden 1985). In the 
cosmic levels she is PrithivT (Earth). She is the partner of Dyaus (Bright 
Sky) and has been taken to be the mother of Indra (Oberlies 1998, 265- 
66). 

Although Indra is said to be the son of Dyaus, who was overthrown by 
him (258-78), he is also said to be the son of the ocean god, Tvastar, and 
this second relationship is sometimes interpreted as that of foster-son 
(253). From the point of view of normal parentage Indra seems to have 
one extra father but, from the point of view of the model, he has one too 
few. An old god who could have filled the "third father" slot is Varuna. 

Besides references to the parentage of Indra, the divine king, we have a 
mythological account of the birth of Manu, the founding human king, 
which is embedded in a complex story not unlike that of the births in the 
Mahdbhdrata in that there are children of two different mothers within the 
same family. There are two old gods in the story, Tvastar, who 
corresponds to the ocean and is a craftsman god, who has a daughter, 
Saranyu, whom he gives in marriage to Vivasvat, the sun. She gives birth 
to male and female twins, Yama and Yaml. However, she finds her 
husband's brightness unbearable and flees, leaving an image in her place, 
and Vivasvat begets Manu on the image. Meantime, Saranyu has taken the 
form of a mare and gone far away. When Vivasvat discovers the 
substitution, he follows her and takes the form of a stallion to approach 
her. She conceives when she sniffs his semen and bears the Asvins 
(O'Flaherty 1975, 65-70). Again we have a pattern of divine siblings 
(including a single female) who can be equated with young gods in the 
model. 

The cosmic parents of the young gods according to the model would 

be: 

Varuna — lover 

Vivasvat or Dyaus — husband 

Saranyu (the wife of Vivasvat) or PrithivT (the wife of Dyaus) 
Tvastar — lover 
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Considering the temporal series makes it easier to focus on the special 
position of the gods of the period of darkness. Yama, king of the dead, 
appears at the midnight period before being defeated by Indra, the king. 
The young god of the night quarter seems to be Soma, the moon. Varuna, 
often found located together with Yama in a land of the dead (Kuiper 
1983: 68-69), is placed as the old god of the night sky, and the contrast in 
this case is with Dyaus, the day sky, and apparently Mitra, who is often 
paired and contrasted with Varuna, is another expression of the day sky. 
Figure 8-1 shows the gods paired in their light-dark partnerships, and 
Figure 8-2 shows the gods in an eightfold pattern which is that of the 
seasons with their dark and light halves. It will be seen that Dasra (evening 
star), Varuna (night sky) and Yama (realm of the dead) are in the area 
associated with death shown above in Figure 5-2, while Soma (the moon) 
is in the quarter of darkness but outside the death period. 



Indra 



Soma 



Dyaus, Vivasvat 
Nasatya 



Prithivi, Sarasvati, Aditi, Saranyu 
Surya, SrI-LaksmI, Yam! 



Tvastar 
Dasra 



Varuna 



Yama 



Figure 8-1 . A paired representation of an Indian pantheon. 
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Figure 8-2. An Indian pantheon in relation to the year. 



Although Varuna, like Uranus, is the first sky god who corresponds to 
heaven, at the highest level above the earth, his position is at the bottom in 
relation to diagrams such as Figures 5-1 and 8-1 where the top corresponds 
to New Year at the winter solstice. These two ways of representation 
correspond to the two aspects of Varuna that have often proved puzzling. 
Kuiper (1983, 75, 160) looks at the problem and is quite clear that 
"Varuna is both the god of the primeval waters under the earth (and in the 
western ocean), of the 'stone house' in the nether world, and of the night- 
sky" and notes, "The nether world (that is, the subterranean waters and the 
nocturnal sky) is Varuna 's realm." 

This is extremely interesting in view of the paradoxical components of 
the spatiotemporal structure and of the nature of Dyaus meaning "bright 
sky". We should probably think in terms of a change in the organization of 
the cosmic sky levels at the time of the re-ordering by Indra (Wyatt 1986, 
64-65; Brown 1942). The suggested sequence of events would have been 
as follows. First there were heaven and the realm between it and the earth 
in a world where light and darkness had not yet been distinguished from 
each other. When there was a re-arrangement, the sky was divided by 
time, not space, into Night Sky, the realm of Varuna, and Day Sky, the 
realm of Dyaus. In the daytime, the Day Sky was understood to be above 
and the Night Sky below. Since the daytime period is the norm, Varuna as 
Night Sky is generally associated with the below although, in the night- 
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time period, "Varuna's nether world then extends over the earth as the 
night-sky" (Kuiper 1983, 74). 

This interpretation could apply also to the Greek material. In the 
Theogony, just after Zeus came to power, "he divided their honors well" 
among the immortals (Most 2006-7, 1:74-75, line 885), and the timing of 
this event could be thought to apply to the distribution made by lot which 
is referred to in Iliad 15 in a passage (lines 186-93) that has a Near 
Eastern parallel. 81 Although in this distribution "Zeus was allotted the sky, 
Poseidon the sea, and Hades the underworld" (Burkert 1985, 136), it 
seems inappropriate for Zeus to have a specific cosmic level, not only 
because he is a young god but also because he rules the totality. Going 
behind the Greek narratives into the realm of prehistory and structure, we 
can see that, when the young king took over, there were already two gods 
of the upper regions and one god of the lower region. The difference is 
that there is now light and darkness, and, while the god of the sea, 
Poseidon, could remain in place, one upper god could be given the day sky 
and the other the night sky. The same pattern as suggested for India could 
have applied in the Greek case, with Cronus remaining in the above, but as 
Bright Sky, a name which historically has been taken over by Zeus, 82 and 
Uranus being given the night sky and the associated underworld and now 
being named Hades. In the story we have, it was Cronus who entered an 
underworld, cast down by Zeus (Gantz 1993, 45-46; Iliad 14:200-246), 
and we just do not hear what happened to Uranus. The modifications 
required would have been massive and geared to the greater glory of Zeus. 
The whole sequence of the creation myth in Hesiod's Theogony has to be 
opened up for re-examination in the light of the "three fathers" story, and 
it will be found in the next chapter that it is necessary to posit wide 
differences between it and the base myth in this regard also. 
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The Linked Castration and Birth Theme 
and a Greek Pantheon 



In this chapter, the Greek "castration and birth" complex is looked at in 
the light of parallels from the Near East, India, and Japan, and a discussion 
of the Greek pantheon is offered at the conclusion. 

Births related to the severed genitals of a sky god 

Castration and birth are linked in Hesiod's account of the birth of 
Aphrodite from the severed genitals of a sky father in what has been called 
the "kingship in heaven" sequence (Littleton 1970a, b; Woodard 2007, 85- 
92), which now has to be totally rethought in relation to the "three fathers" 
story. It is not kingship that matters so much as simple existence. When 
the genetic contribution (so to speak) of three fathers is seen as an 
essential step in the creation of the young gods, no castration can take 
place until the young gods have been begotten. This gives us a way to 
unravel the various accounts. Although, as so often, none of the stories we 
have can be considered the base myth, we can make an entry through them 
and consider how this part of the creation narrative stood in relation to the 
birth story already explored. In two male pseudo-procreation modifications, 
like those already mentioned in connection with Old Norse mythology, the 
young goddess Aphrodite 83 is said in the Theogony to have been born from 
the genitals of Uranus, and Cronus is said to have swallowed all his 
children but Zeus, and carried them within his body until they come out 
from his mouth in a single "birth" when he was forced by Zeus to 
regurgitate them. It is male, male, male, all the way, and partly we can put 
things back together simply by supposing that the children are born from 
their mother. We can now look at the castration and birth stories, keeping 
in mind the necessity of placing the castration episode after the three 
fathers have begotten their children. 

The castration and birth episodes are related together in Hesiod's 
Theogony (154-206; West 1988, 7-9): 
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Great Heaven came, bringing on the night, and, desirous of love, he spread 
himself over Earth, stretched in every direction. His son reached out from 
the ambush with his left hand; with his right he took the huge sickle with 
its long row of sharp teeth and quickly cut off his father's genitals, and 
flung them behind him to fly where they might. They were not released 
from his hand to no effect, for all the drops of blood that flew off were 
received by Earth, and as the years went round she bore [the Erinyes, 
giants and nymphs]. As for the genitals, just as he first cut them off with 
his instrument of adamant and threw them from the land into the surging 
sea, even so they were carried on the waves for a long time. About them a 
white foam grew from the immortal flesh, and in it a girl formed. First she 
approached holy Cythera; then from there she came to sea-girt Cyprus. 
And out stepped a modest and beautiful goddess, and the grass began to 
grow all round beneath her slender feet. 

In taking Hesiod as a starting-point, it is useful to bear in mind the 
comments made by Woodard (2007, 150) when he finds that Hesiod is 
"fully conversant with traditions of his Indo-European ancestors", but that 
he freely puts them to creative use when he playfully reworks on the 
surface while "preserving what we might term underlying structures". 
These remarks seem valid for the myth of succession as well as for that of 
the world ages to which Woodard is referring. We have to penetrate 
through the surface narrative to the mythic structures that lie below. 

Hesiod, in offering his revision (very likely in a spirit of competition 
with predecessors), adopts the practice familiar in Greece of presenting a 
story "as agreeable to more than one interested party", and he pleases four 
Greek communities in the first two stages of the succession myth, as J. G. 
Howie points out (2012, 301): 

The castration of Uranus by Cronus leads to the birth of Aphrodite, when 
the severed members are cast into the sea and come close to Cythera before 
fetching up in Cyprus, where Aphrodite emerges from them (188-200). 
Thus two old-established cult-places in the Greek world are associated 
with the birth of the goddess, and brought into a mutually supportive 
relationship of aition and proof with this stage of the Succession Myth. 
Cronus 's own overthrow is ultimately brought about by Earth and Uranus, 
who advise Rhea to give birth to her youngest child, Zeus, in Lyctus in 
Crete. The stone which she dresses up as the newly-born child and gives 
her jealous consort to swallow and which he subsequently vomits up along 
with his other children is later laid up by Zeus at Delphi as a "wonder" 
(453-500). Thus the second stage, too, is associated with different shrines 
and communities in the Greek world, and is furnished with conventional 
proof. 
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In Hesiod, two types of births followed the severing of the genitals. 
Drops of blood were "received by Earth" and she eventually bore children 
as a result, while Aphrodite was born from the genitals thrown into the sea 
without any involvement by Earth. Why throw the genitals away? If the 
violent image of the severing of the genitals while Uranus was engaged in 
intercourse with Gaia is followed through, the separation can be seen to 
take place effectively when the cutting is completed, and the genitals could 
have remained in the female, and could eventually have resulted in the 
birth of Aphrodite from Gaia, just as the drops of blood she received are 
said to result in the birth of a variety of creatures. 

We can now turn to the castration theme to see what happened to the 
genitals in other known theogonies when they were not thrown into the 
sea. Simply, they were swallowed by a male and, in one case, it is made 
extremely clear that this male is made pregnant as a result, and later bears 
children (Burkert 2005, 295). This is the well-known Hittite/Hurrian 
parallel to Hesiod' s castration story, in which the genitals are swallowed 
by Kumarbi. 

In this theogony, when the sky-god Alalu had reigned for nine years, 
he was deposed by Anu, and when Anu had reigned for nine years, 
Kumarbi rose up against him. Anu fled from Kumarbi, and the account as 
it occurs on a cuneiform tablet runs as follows (paras 4-6; Hoffner 1998, 
42-43): 

(But) Kumarbi rushed after him, seized Anu by the feet/legs, and 
dragged him down from the sky. 

(Kumarbi) bit his (Anu's) loins, and his "manhood" united with 
Kumarbi's insides like bronze (results from the union of copper and tin). 
When Kumarbi had swallowed the "manhood" of Anu, he rejoiced and 
laughed out loud. Anu turned around and spoke to Kumarbi: "Are you 
rejoicing within yourself because you have swallowed my 'manhood'?" 

"Stop rejoicing within yourself! I have placed inside you a burden. First, 
I have impregnated you with the noble Storm God (= Tessub). Second, I 
have impregnated you with the irresistible Aranzah [Tigris] River. Third, I 
have impregnated you with the noble Tasmisu. (And) two (additional) 
terrible gods ... I have placed inside you as burdens. 

Kumarbi is pregnant with five gods, and delivery follows after a 
number of months, possibly seven. The text is fragmentary but one god 
comes out through his head and there is mention also of emergence 
through the mouth and the "good place". Gary Beckman (2005, 260) 
comments on the parentage of the Storm-God, Tessub, that "while Alalu is 
his father, Kumarbi is in a sense his mother!" 
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In the less familiar Orphic cosmogony that is found in the Derveni 
papyrus that came to light in 1962, Zeus had swallowed the phallus of "the 
first-born king" and as a result carried gods and goddesses and springs and 
rivers within himself (Burkert 2004, 90-94). This is a means of stressing 
Zeus as the all-powerful totality. The idea of an all-encompassing goddess, 
rather than a god, did not suit this theology, and it looks as if we can 
identify a power motive for the transfer from one gender to the other, and 
can transfer back from the male to the female so arriving at a form of the 
story where it is the goddess who is the container of the unborn gods. If 
the severed genitals of Earth's mate are neither swallowed nor cast away, 
but remain within the Earth, it is she who is enabled to bear the Aphrodite 
figure, the young goddess, and very likely also other young gods as in the 
Cronus and Kumarbi "births". 

Although Aphrodite's story differs from others of the kind in being an 
"external" rather than an "internal" birth, it resembles other such stories 
connected to figures that appear in the castration narrative through the fact 
that it treats the birth of the young-goddess figure. In the case of the 
Cronus story, the set of five gods disgorged includes the goddess, Hera, 
who becomes the wife of Zeus. Helen, whom we have already seen as a 
representative of the young-goddess figure, emerges in one version of her 
birth story along with the twins from the "container" of the egg laid by 
Leda when she mated with Zeus, who had taken the shape of a swan. 
Again, cult made use of the story, and the miraculously restored egg from 
which they hatched was displayed at Sparta (Gantz 1993, 321). Typically, 
the young goddess is born in company, and there are indications that the 
birth linked to the castration is that of the triad of the goddess and her twin 
brothers. 

The Kumarbi story mentions five young gods resulting from the 
swallowing of the genitals and one of them, the River Tigris, merits 
special attention in relation to the primal goddess, for it seems that the 
river is an aspect of the mother and not a separate entity. In order to arrive 
at the base myth presented in this chapter, there is a whole series of related 
adaptations to be considered, and I am well aware of the weight of 
scholarly tradition holding the stories in place close to text which makes it 
hard to envisage fresh possibilities. However, there have been plenty of 
puzzles about the brief and fragmentary Kumarbi account, and it may not 
be too difficult to insert the idea that the River Tigris has a different kind 
of identity from the other beings named and referred to and that (in the 
base form of the myth) the birth of young gods was accompanied by the 
release of a great river. Eliade (1971, 41) affirms that the rivers in 
Mesopotamia "were supposed to have their source in the generative organ 
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of the Great Goddess", which he also describes as "the vagina of the 
earth". When this is borne in mind, it becomes apparent that the birth from 
Kumarbi relates rather clearly to the idea of the releasing of the waters of 
the world river but, instead of the waters being those of the mother 
goddess which are released at this time, the waters are treated as a separate 
divine being produced by the male god. It seems likely that this is an 
adaptation for, when a male bears the children, the strong connection 
between goddess and river has to be made in another way. Similarly, Zeus 
in the Orphic cosmogony mentioned above has "springs and rivers" within 
him, as well as gods and goddesses. 

Suddenly, we can see a previously unexplored connection between the 
birth story and another cosmic theme, the release of the waters through the 
hero's defeat of a serpent or dragon known in Sanskrit as Vrtra 
("obstruction"). The connection with the world river and the spring from 
which it flowed is followed up in the next section but, before leaving the 
castration theme, it will be useful to consider how the act of castration was 
possible and when it took place in the theogonic sequence. 

The question has been raised about how the hero who severs the 
genitals (Cronus in Hesiod) is able to do this when he is a son of Earth and 
not yet released from being imprisoned within her. West (1988, 217) refers 
to Cronus waiting in ambush (line 174), and comments that "this place of 
ambush must be on the surface of the earth", and asks how it can be 
reconciled with Cronus 's confinement in a hiding-place in earth (line 158). 
The answer suggested here, so far as the base story is concerned, is that the 
hero, finding the birth canal blocked (Clay 2003, 17), broke out from his 
confinement in his mother's body by exiting by some unusual route, and 
so was enabled to act against his father. An important witness is the 
statement that Indra, who represents the young hero of the story in the 
Indian context, was born from the side of PrithivT, the Earth (Oberlies 
1998, 266). The Indra story is also valuable in relation to the question of 
the number of generations of male gods concerned in the "kingship in 
heaven" series. When Indra attacked his father, Dyaus, the god of bright 
sky, he "made his mother a widow", and this could be a reference to 
killing or castrating or to separating by other means (O'Flaherty 1981, 
141-46). After this, the Earth will not have children, except those already 
conceived. It can be seen that, according to this scheme, the Indra story 
has retained the original form, while the Hittite/Hurrian and Greek forms 
have been subject to the same modification (Fig. 9-1). 

While the Cronus story in Hesiod has three generations — Uranus, 
Cronus, Zeus — the Kumarbi story has four — Alalu, Anu, Kumarbi, and 
Tessub, the last being a storm god. In both forms, the second-last god 
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castrates his father, whereas this action must belong to the last god when 
we relate to the three-fathers story. Kumarbi has the roles both of the 
castrator and of the retainer of the seed who becomes the parent of Tessub. 
It is only the first of these that is appropriate to him as male, and we do not 
require space in the base sequence for the progeny of the castrator. The 
castrator is the last of the succession gods, and Anu and Uranus (both of 
whose names mean "sky") come first in the sequence, with Alalu as an 
unneeded addition. We can say that the Tessub figure castrates his father 
and immediately takes control as king. Although Hesiod's is the canonical 
Greek account, there are Greek theogonies that tell the story differently 
and West, in his study of the Orphic poems, discusses one where Cronus is 
castrated by Zeus (1983, 134-138). As we have seen, the three-fathers 
story makes it clear that it is the Cronus figure who is castrated in the base 
form. 



Alalu 




Anu 


Uranus 


Varuna 


Kumarbi 


Cronus 


Dyaus 


Tessub 


Zeus 


Indra 




(Alalu) Anu 


Uranus 


Varuna 


Kumarbi 


Cronus 


Dyaus 


Tessub 


Zeus 


Indra 



b 



Figure 9-1. The succession series showing the act of separation (a) as in known 
narratives, and (b) as in the base form. 

Emergence from a dragon 

The young king has brought about the separation of earth and sky, and 
proceeds with his world-shaping activities, one of which is a releasing of 
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the waters which is cosmic in scope. Kinsley (1988, 67) gives a good idea 
of its force: 

The interrelation between fertility and the manly vigor and power of the 
ruler or king finds its prototype in the Rg-veda, where the mighty god 
Indra combats the demon Vrtra, who withholds the creative, nourishing 
waters of creation. Indra having defeated the demon, the waters rush forth 
to fructify the earth and create a fertile, habitable cosmos fit for human 
civilization. 

A cosmogonic event takes place once, but is experienced annually by 
means of ritual verbal reference or re-enactment. Although we can 
probably only locate the mythic episodes securely within the ritual year 
when we have a clear idea of the complete pattern for the annual cycle, we 
can make a beginning on placing the myth of the release of the waters. 
Hanns-Peter Schmidt (1968) and Michael Witzel (2005, 2007, 2008) have 
explored the Vedic dragon stories in detail, and have argued that there are 
two separate stories, one relating to the release of the sun and the other 
relating to the release of the waters. I may add that West in his survey of 
Indo-European poetry and myth comes to the same conclusion (2007, 
261). This is important, since it marks a definite advance in scholarship. 
Calvert Watkins in his influential book, How to Kill a Dragon, made a 
beautifully exact study from the linguistic point of view, but when it came 
to myth he was content to speak of a single dragon which symbolized 
Chaos (1995, 297-300). While the dragons were conflated like this, it was 
not possible to examine their particular features. 

Harry Falk (1997, 87) and Witzel (2007, 204, 216-20) have explored 
the Vedic release of the waters in relation to different places and periods, 
and in connection with both rivers and rains, but, when the whole Indo- 
European context is taken into account, the core idea appears to be the 
unblocking of a spring so that water nourishes the vegetation and the 
animals that feed on it. It seems that a spring of water which is the source 
of a river is the primary natural image to which the myth of the release of 
the waters is attached, 84 and that the time of year is the beginning of 
summer. 

It may be helpful to see the world-shaping process undertaken by the 
young king of the gods as consisting of fighting off a number of extreme 
conditions. The release of the sun, already noted as a dragon myth, is 
aimed against a situation which could be defined as "too dark". The action 
of the releasing of the waters at the beginning of summer is aimed against 
the situation "too dry", and seems to be followed by another action at the 
end of summer which is aimed against the situation "too wet", and is 
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concerned with the prevention of flood. These last two are a pair of 
opposites and their both having water themes appears to have led to the 
fusion of the two in some stories, so that we sometimes have to separate 
out motifs as belonging to one or the other, as in the case of the Japanese 
story discussed below. 

Witzel comments (2007, 204) concerning "the motif of the dragon 
slayer" that "in ancient Greece it is Herakles' killing of the Hydra of Lerna 
and Apollo's killing of a female dragon at his temple, at Pytho below the 
Parnassos mountain", and it should be observed that both of these episodes 
are strongly connected with springs of water (Fontenrose 1959, 13-14, 44- 
45, 356). Another point worth noting is that the Hydra has many heads 
which have to be cut off by the hero. Although this story as we have it has 
the heads cut off to stop the flow of water, it has been argued that it stems 
from a form which concerned releasing the flow (West 2007, 258-59). 

A multi-headed creature as well as the flow of the waters seems to 
belong to this story, and it is specifically a three-headed creature that 
seems most relevant. Witzel (2007, 203-204), in alluding to the Indo- 
Iranian context, says, "in India it is Indra who killed the dragon or giant 
cobra Vrtra; in the closely related Old Iranian texts it is the slaying of a 
three-headed dragon". In a parallel Indian story told of Indra, the dragon is 
a three-headed one named Trisiras, whose heads are chopped off by Indra 
or by a woodcutter acting on his behalf. In this case, three different kinds 
of birds emerge from the mouths of the three heads 86 or the three heads are 
transformed into different kinds of birds. 87 1 take multi-headedness and the 
release of beings in connection with the heads to be important motifs, and 
so I would add the account of Perseus and Medusa to these narratives 
mentioned by Witzel, for it is possible to see indications of a threefold 
emergence in the story of Medusa and her sisters. 

Images on Greek vases show Pegasus springing from the severed neck 
of Medusa. 88 The latent image that is not depicted — a sort of ghost behind 
the story — is that of Medusa between her two sisters with all their heads 
severed and three beings springing up from the necks. There is actually a 
second being who springs up from the one severed neck, Chrysaor, whom 
Hesiod says received his name "from holding a golden sword", so we do 
have at least this evidence of a multiple emergence. 89 The winged horse 
Pegasus could be identifiable as one of the twins. Bernard Sergent has 
already demonstrated that a case can be made (through the mediating story 
of Bellerophon who finds Pegasus by a spring) for the idea that Pegasus 
corresponds to one of the pair of horses that draw Cuchullain's chariot in 
Irish legend (1999, 219), so it has been possible to find the latent presence 
of a twin creature beside him in this other context. Pegasus is strongly 
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connected with springs of water — his name means spring, and springs are 
created where he stamps his hoof (Hornblower and Spawforth 2003, 
1130-31). Birth from a spring parallels emergence from the creature that 
contains the waters until the hero creates an opening through which they 
can flow. In the most cosmological form of the twins story in Indian 
tradition, the Asvins were conceived when their parents were in horse 
shape (O'Flaherty 1975, 60-61), and so the connection with horses is 
already a strong one and, when the winged horse Pegasus is seen as part of 
the story, the element of a spring of water is added to the narrative. The 
whole complex can be interpreted as the delayed birth of the young 
goddess and her twin brothers along with the gushing waters of a spring 
when the hero takes the actions that release them. 

An interesting dragon myth from Japan becomes relevant here, since it 
treats an object within the dragon (identified here with the severed 
genitals) that later becomes a powerful weapon and ritual object. 
Susano.o's fight with this eight-headed dragon has been classed as a story 
of the Perseus and Andromeda type, and it is one of the kind I have 
mentioned where there is an admixture with the other water theme (where 
there is too much water rather than a drought), since this dragon comes 
from the sea and presents a threat by water. After the dragon has devoured 
a series of victims, the hero saves the young woman who has been 
prepared for sacrifice by killing the dragon. This he does near the source 
of a river which connects this story with the type where the hero's action 
causes the stream to flow. The most interesting point is the fact that the 
hero takes a sword out of the dragon's tail. 

The narrative occurs as part of the folktale types ATU 300 "The 
Dragon-Slayer" and ATU 303 "The Twins or Blood Brothers" (Uther 
2004, 1:174-85). It appears in the two main repositories of Japanese 
mythology, a single version in Kojiki, dated 712 CE, and three full variant 
versions in Nihon Shoki, dated 720 CE. 90 It is treated as a version of the 
Perseus and Andromeda story in Edwin Sidney Hartland's extended study, 
The Legend of Perseus, where Hartland gives a free translation of the 
German version in Brauns' collection of Japanese folk tales 91 and refers to 
versions published by Pfoundes and by John Francis Campbell, a well- 
known collector of Scottish Gaelic tales. 92 Campbell had heard the story 
during a visit to Japan from his young squire, Massanao, at Shimonoshua, 
and his rendering of it runs in this way (1 876, 1 :327): 

A man, the hero of the story, came to a house where all were weeping. He 
asked the cause. An old man said that he had had eight daughters. A 
terrible dragon had eaten seven in succession, in seven years; all but one. 
The eighth was now to go to the seashore to be eaten. The hero's name was 
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Sosano no Nikkoto, and he was the brother of Ohiru me no Nikkoto, who 
was the mother of the first Mikado; his name was Jimmutenno. The girl 
was called Inadahime; her father was Tenadiu; her mother Ashinad. My 
squire was very particular, and took pains to get all these personages 
properly identified. I spelt by ear. The man (Sosano) said that he would 
fight the Dragon. The father (Tenadiu) was afraid. The man got eight pots 
full of sake, and set them by the shore, and the girl behind them. He hid 
himself behind a rock. The Dragon came out of the sea, and put a head into 
each sake pot and drank till he was drunk. When he was drunk the man 
came and cut off all the eight heads. Then he chopped up the dragon; five 
inches (here my squire measured with his thumbs) was the biggest slice left 
when he had done. When he cut the tail (observe, he had but one tail) he 
found a long sword ... 

This version does not mention that the action takes place near the 
source of a river, a relevant point that is found in other versions (Kojiki, 
the first two in Nihon Shoki, Brauns). The features it does include that 
appear to belong to the "releasing the waters" story are the multiple heads 
and the fact that the dragon contains something that comes out as a result 
of the hero's action. Sometimes the dragon Susano.o kills is said to have 
eight tails as well as eight heads, but in that case the sword is said to be in 
one of the tails. Basically, a single tail is the focus and from it comes a 
sword. This is no ordinary sword, as Susano.o recognizes within the story, 
and outside the story there has been much scholarly discussion of it. It has 
more than one name but Nelly Naumann, who has made the most detailed 
study of its complex legendary history, concludes that fundamentally it is 
called kusanagi, and that the name means snake or serpent. 93 A sword, 
symbolically identified with the sword in this story, is part of the threefold 
imperial regalia of Japan, along with a mirror and a jewel, and it is clearly 
highly significant. Although, as Naumann and Miller note (1995, 373, 
420), an actual Japanese bronze sword could have been in existence a 
millennium before the first record of the Susano.o story, we can take it that 
an object that could be used as a weapon and could represent royal power 
might be older even than swords. 

As a mythic symbol of royal power, the kusanagi sword is comparable 
to the vajra wielded by Indra and the thunderbolt of Zeus, and the vajra 
has been one expression of the lihga (Kramrisch 1981, 386-88). Similarly, 
according to Clunies Ross, Thor's hammer Mjollnir, was the symbol of 
Thor's sexual potency and "its physical appearance was unmistakably 
phallic". 94 So it seems that the first god's phallus has a continuing 
existence as a focus of power among the gods, and that it can be reflected 
at the human level as a symbol of kingship. 
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The story arrived at in this chapter as a whole narrates the creation in 
two parts. In the first, the young king god severs the genitals of a sky god 
so separating him from the earth, but the genitals remain in the vulva of 
the primal goddess. The genitals are the blockage involved in the effort to 
release the waters retained by a resistant dragon, identified as the goddess, 
and the released waters are identified as the world river which flows from 
her vulva. The young king god removes the genitals and allows the Earth's 
waters to flow and this, or another action of his at this time, also enables 
the birth of his siblings, the young goddess and the twins. We have a 
parallel to this midwifing aid of the hero when Hephaestus releases Athena 
by striking Zeus's head with an axe after Zeus has swallowed Metis who 
was pregnant with Athena (Gantz 1993, 51-52). 

Towards a Greek pantheon 

In Greece also, as in the other areas already discussed, we enter late 
upon the scene. There is an intricate web of myth, partly available through 
surviving texts and images, and partly known only through references to 
works no longer extant. In the case of some authors, it is possible to 
observe individual shapings of the material. An extended period of 
prehistory in which modifications could have been made without leaving 
traces can be assumed to have lain between the creation of the structure 
and any available texts. The one thing that we would not expect is that the 
total cosmological and mythological complex would have remained static 
and intact when society changed its character. 

Once it is accepted that the relationships are necessarily distant ones, it 
is not so very difficult to outline a set often gods that can be placed within 
a cosmology. The Greeks had a set of twelve Olympian gods, which is 
recognized as being a construct based on Asian practice and I shall take 
this set as my starting point. Burkert writes (1985, 125): 

In Asia Minor a group of Twelve Gods had long been known. The Greeks 
correspondingly came to assemble their most important gods in a society 
of twelve. The number is fixed; some names vary, especially 
Hestia/Dionysos. If we follow the selection made for the central group of 
the Parthenon Frieze, we will find those twelve individually moulded 
figures, which can be regarded quite simply as the gods of the Greeks. 

The twelve on the Parthenon Frieze, in the order in which Burkert 
discusses them, are: Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Athena, Apollo, Artemis, 
Aphrodite, Hermes, Demeter, Dionysus, Hephaestus, and Ares. They form 
a very different grouping from the proposed pantheon of ten presented in 
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Figure 9-2. There are five goddesses instead of two, and they would be 
interpreted as either the young queen or the primal goddess, or as an aspect 
of one of them. I give as young queen Hera, the wife of Zeus, and also 
Aphrodite, whose birth story has been explored. The primal goddess is not 
named, and will be given as Gaia. The male cosmic gods, except for 
Poseidon, are not included in the set of twelve, and so the overlap would 
be only this god, and the tenfold set would add Uranus and Cronus, and 
would include Hades as an alternative name for Uranus, as discussed in 
the last chapter. Taking out the goddesses and Poseidon, we are left with 
the six gods: Zeus, Apollo, Hermes, Dionysus, Hephaestus, and Ares. 
Zeus is clearly the king, and there is no representative of the counter-king 
who is given here as Typhon. Apollo is a god of the intellect, and so 
comes into the first- function slot; Ares the war god is in the second- 
function slot; and Dionysus is a fertility god who falls into the third- 
function slot. As regards Hephaestus, when the Indian parallel is taken into 
account, it seems that he may share the slot of the cosmic god, Poseidon, 
since Tvastar is both ocean god and artificer, or it may be that, as a 
craftsman, he fits into the third- function slot as a producer. His name has 
not been included in the figure. Hermes has been placed as an additional 
member in the third-function slot. From the epic dimension already 
explored, Helen is given as an additional young goddess, Castor is added 
to the second-function slot, and Polydeuces to the third-function slot. 

The gods with these names are not the gods of prehistory, but they can 
be related to the slots in the system, and diachronic study of their 
development may possibly benefit from having a suggested origin point 
within an overall structure that, unlike the framework of the twelve, is 
integral to a cosmology. A striking point is the development of an extra 
generation junior to Zeus, which is in keeping with his being given a 
degree of dominance not apparent in the Indo-European schema (125-31). 
Zeus does not go off adventuring with his brothers seeking to recover his 
wife; some of his adventures lead to the births of gods who, in the earlier 
schema, would have been his siblings. When Burkert says that "the gods 
are arranged in four generations" (122), he has another sequence in mind 
from the one explored here. He begins with Uranus and follows with the 
generations of Cronus, Zeus, and the children of Zeus. To glimpse an 
earlier phase, we have to restore these children to their places as siblings. 

One effect of this mental switch is to give much more prominence to 
the Dioskouroi. Their importance has been downplayed, probably because 
their twinship has been stressed at the expense of the development of their 
individual identities. As two of the three young male gods who support the 
king in his opposition to the counter-king, they have major roles, and we 
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can probably identify them with other known gods who have an 
independent existence. An interesting possibility that immediately 
suggests itself is an equation between Polydeuces, the "intelligent 
herdsman", and Hermes. The model does not simply have this twin as a 
third-function figure, but places him specifically in the area of death. An 
exploration of Hermes, both as "the patron of herdsmen" and as conductor 
of the souls of the dead (Burkert 1985, 158; Brown 1969), might lead to a 
fuller understanding of the young third- function god. 



Zeus 



Apollo 



Cronus 
Castor, Ares 



Gaia 

Helen, Hera, Aphrodite 



Poseidon 
Polydeuces, Hermes, Dionysus 



Uranus, Hades 



Typhon 



Figure 9-2. A paired representation of a Greek pantheon. 

It is exciting to see the twin myth elucidated by Douglas Frame in the 
opening section of his Homeric study Hippota Nestor (2009, 7-117). 
There is a cattle raid and a battle. Castor is killed, and then Polydeuces 
brings him back from death. The twins are identified with the morning and 
evening stars (77, 85), and the rescue is a daily occurrence. According to 
the model, the rescuer (Polydeuces, Nestor), connected with cattle, fertility 
and healing, is the evening star, and his warrior brother (Castor) is the 
morning star. Since Frame has the reverse identifications, there is room for 
debate on this point, but it is, in any case, extremely rewarding to see the 
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rescue stories latent in the Iliad and the Odyssey laid bare and brought into 
connection with both myth and daily ritual. The more dimensions we can 
work with in relation to the historical record, the closer we can come to an 
originating cosmology. 



Chapter Ten 



The Value of an Approach 
through Structure and Stories 



I have been motivated by the sense that there was a great gap in our 
knowledge that needed to be filled, and I have been attempting to fill that 
gap and provide a fresh orientation. The main concept that I have been 
exploring is that there must have been an Indo-European cosmology prior 
to literacy. It seemed that, before I could demonstrate this effectively, it 
was necessary to offer an outline of what such a cosmology would have 
been like, and this book is the end result of a long-term effort to establish 
this. A point of special interest, since it contradicts some current 
understandings of the Indo-Europeans, is that the approach taken here 
seems to show that in prehistory goddesses played central, though not 
dominant, roles within the pantheon 

As in linguistics, diachronic changes are part of the interest of the 
topic, but, before we can usefully look at change, we have to posit a pre- 
change state. We need to call on the resources of all the branches of the 
Indo-European cultural complex in order to reach a full understanding of 
the specific developments within each culture area through relating them 
to a prehistoric schema that could account for them all. This book aims 
simply to sketch in the possibilities in terms of myth in relation to the 
societal and spatiotemporal structure and so open the way for future 
explorations by experts in the other specialisms that are touched on here 
besides cosmology. 

The "grammar" of the myths consists of ten "cases" and, although the 
semantics of individual components can be of great interest, something 
important is lacking in the absence of a knowledge of the "grammatical" 
relationships. I am offering a grammar here. The social structures in which 
the ten components are embedded are: (1) an age-grade template which is 
one level of a set of temporal cycles — it contains three stages and also four 
grades, the third of which has a special connection with the female; and (2) 
a lineage of four generations which houses a mode of sovereignty that 
rests on an alternation between moieties in each successive reign. 
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Each god has a place in the genealogical system and can be identified 
either as the king or through a relationship to the king. Each god also has a 
place in a spatiotemporal sequence in which there are two separate places 
for the kings and eight equal non-royal slots. Each quarter is divided into a 
light half associated with a right-hand half class and a dark half associated 
with a left-hand half class. The identity of a god consists in the bundle of 
attributes arising from, or associated with, the places held in the 
spatiotemporal and genealogical sets. 

In the genealogical form, the spread is over four generations. In 
Chapter 4, 1 defined the human relationships corresponding to the ten gods 
in the anthropological abbreviations which make the connections totally 
explicit, but here I shall use ordinary language terms. The king is the 
focus, and the others in relation to him are — in the first generation, great- 
grandmother; in the second generation, grandfather; in the third 
generation, father and uncle; in the fourth generation, brother; half-brother 
sharing the same mother (killed brother); wife; brother-in-law who is both 
brother of the wife and husband of a sister (brother-in-law x2); and 
brother-in-law who is only brother of the wife. In order to place the gods 
that correspond to the humans of this series in relation to other categories, 
it is useful to see that they fall into the dual system of the living and the 
dead, each half of this dichotomy having five members. In this 
categorization there is clearly cultural shaping to be taken into account 
since the generations before the current one are specified as being dead. 
The set of the dead consists of the four gods of the previous generations 
plus the killed brother of the current generation. The set of the living 
consists of the five other gods of the current generation. 

Table 10-1 shows the first phase of the evolution of the cosmos, with 
only the four old gods, each of whom is a layer of the vertical universe. 



Space 


Stage 


Grade 


Kinship 


heaven 


1 white 


1 white 


grandfather 


atmosphere 


2 red 


2 red 


uncle 


earth 


3 black 


3 yellow 


great-grandmother 


sea 


3 black 


4 black 


father 



Table 10-1. The foundational sequence containing the four cosmic 
gods of the vertical series. 
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Table 10-2 shows the complete set often after the birth of the young 
gods and the relocation of the first god in the underworld. The young gods 
are shown related to the horizontal which came into being when the earth 
was extended after the release of the waters (Kuiper 1983, 12), but the 
complex question of the exact relationship with the world quarters is left 
open. All the gods are fully identified by their positions in the temporal 
sequence as well as by their kinship roles. 



Space 


Year 


Stage 


Grade 


Kinship 


underworld 


winter 1 


1 white 


1 white 


grandfather 




end 






killed brother 




beginning 






king 


horizontal 


winter 2 






brother 


sky 


spring 1 


2 red 


2 red 


uncle 


horizontal 


spring 2 






brother-in-law 


earth 


summer 1 


3 black 


3 yellow 


great-grandmother 


horizontal 


summer 2 






wife 


sea 


autumn 1 


3 black 


4 black 


father 


horizontal 


autumn 2 






brother-in-law x2 



Table 10-2. The family often gods shown in relation to space, the year 
cycle, and the age-grade system. 

As shown here, it is possible to build up the traces of prehistoric social 
structures occurring in the historical record into an integrated system, and 
this system can form a base for establishing a total cosmology including 
space, time, and the gods. This work of construction is a means of entering 
prehistory and, since the gods were formed in the prehistoric period, it has 
the potential for offering a fundamental level of understanding concerning 
the supernatural beings that feature in a wide range of fictions in the 
historical period. In this later period, since the social structures would have 
been modified over the course of time, stories of the gods can no longer be 
expected to be held in place by cultural institutions in the way that they 
would have been in the formative period. To be able to examine the 
interplay between stories held in originating social structures and stories 
freed from this contraint in the historical period offers an extra opportunity 
for exploration. 

In using stories as a source of information, we need to look closely at 
the details to see how they operate as independent motifs, and also to 
remain alert to the modifications that are liable to be introduced when 
motifs are adapted to fit new narrative or social environments. As well as 
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taking this close-up look, we need to nurture a perspective that allows us 
to distance ourselves from each specific story in order to theorize about the 
root form from which the stories that happen to have survived in writing 
might have come. We can be certain that we do not have the range of 
variables that would have been available to contemporaries in the period 
of antiquity from which some of our evidence comes, and we can be 
equally certain that even at that period there would have been stories from 
the past that could only be glimpsed by the current tellers and not fully 
recovered. 

Stephanie Nelson observes (2005, 336) that "Hesiod, or the tradition, 
clearly felt comfortable tailoring a myth to suit a particular context", and 
she illustrates Hesiod' s approach through his passage on the birth of 
Aphrodite quoted above. She notes that, in contrast, according to Homer, 
"Aphrodite is simply the child of Zeus and Dione", and she makes the 
general comment that "there are, after all, many stories for the poet to 
choose among". Re-creations by story-tellers and poets can bring about 
substantial modifications while potentially allowing the earlier form to be 
discerned either as part of the overall effect of the narrative, when an 
audience is made aware that the story as told is being counter-pointed 
against a familiar version, or as a latent element that may only become 
evident through comparison. West, for example, noted the inversion in the 
story of the Hydra as mentioned above in Chapter 9, and this inversion can 
be suggested with some confidence because we have parallel stories that 
take the opposite form. 

The pursuit of birth stories has been especially rewarding for this 
study. There is a time of becoming which must be of a limited existence. 
The story unfolds in such a way that we are led to see the goddess made 
fertile by gods, but becoming barren. The separation of earth and sky 
means that she will be infertile in future, but it is of momentous 
importance to the universe that she should be able to produce the children 
with whom she is already pregnant. 

This story often reaches us in partial and humanized forms where it has 
nevertheless proved possible to pick up the pattern of the three males who 
father the young king on a single woman, giving us an important part of 
the theogony in a nutshell. It was only when the theogony was considered 
that the story made full sense. Question. Why were there three fathers? 
Answer. There were only three males available and all had a contribution 
to make to the development of the cosmos. Question. Why is it that one is 
a husband and the other two lovers? Answer. The husband is the one in 
possession, and he is in possession since, as the atmosphere level, he lies 
immediately above earth. Question. How do the other two gods become 
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fathers? Answer. By tricking the husband into leaving the wife unguarded. 
Question. What can the husband do when he finds he has been tricked in 
this way? Answer. He can take steps to prevent the birth of children. 
Question. How is his intention defeated? Answer. By creating conditions 
that allow the children to be born. 

I have been concerned to follow the narrative thrust of a story and to 
find the sense that it had when there was coherence there. A narrative 
points in a particular direction. Consider the two statements: "She went 
into the shop and danced a jig", and "She went into the shop and bought 
some oranges". The first is more intriguing but the second is more 
expected. The same is true of the two statements: "The earth lay with the 
gods and a female child was born to genitals floating in the sea", and "The 
earth lay with the gods and gave birth to a daughter". Sometimes, of 
course, the thrust of the narrative can lead to strange results since concepts 
are being presented, as in: "The woman lay with three men and bore a son 
who resembled them all". The result is strange, but the narrative thrust is 
quite clear. When several children are born together in the theogony, and 
we hear from Plutarch that they were born to different fathers, it is by 
following the thrust of the story that we can say with a high degree of 
probability that each of three sons relates to a specific one of the three 
fathers who contributed jointly to the make-up of the king, and that a 
daughter relates to the mother. 

The triple king as described is fantastic or monstrous in human terms, 
but his physical appearance is clearly, by analogy, making a statement 
about drawing together three aspects of society and this has long been 
recognized. His appearance also makes a statement about his predecessors 
both at the level of myth (where he is the young king of the gods) and at 
the level of human kinship (where he is the human king). The first gives us 
access to the theogony and shows the king of the gods inheriting from the 
cosmic gods, and the second implies a matrilineal system in which the 
king is held to receive attributes from his grandfather, father, and mother's 
brother. 

Following the thrust of a story may enable us to restore a missing 
ending which contains the results of the conditions set up beforehand. We 
can be especially sure of this when there are close parallels to compare 
with, but the method is not totally dependent on this outside corroboration. 
Dumezil has a case of restoring a missing ending (Chapter 5) when he 
concludes that Yima becomes ruler of the vara he created. He has 
followed the flow of the story, and also taken note of the fact that Yima's 
Indian counterpart, Yama, rules a land of the dead. He has also identified a 
factor that would have interfered with the story — its Zoroastrian context. 
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In a case like this, we can even say not just that the story has been altered, 
but that it has been twisted, since the adaptation has led to the loss of the 
ending to be expected from the thrust of the story, and so has made it less 
satisfying 

The story expectation set up in the narratives concerning Goewin and 
Frigg (Chapters 6 and 7) is that these females will have children as a result 
of the episodes of intercourse, but, in the first case, the story takes a fresh 
direction and displaces the births onto other characters, while, in the 
second case, it simply stops. Again, in the case of DraupadT in Chapter 8, 
stress is laid on her ceremonial entry bearing a goblet and, when she does 
not offer a drink from it to the champion who is to become her husband, 
we can deduce that the story version has simply lost track of this element, 
especially when there are parallels where the offer of a drink is present. 

The concept of completion is the overarching one. These instances had 
beginnings that suggested endings that could be supplied, but it is also 
possible to have insufficiently motivated endings that can be remedied by 
restoring openings. In the case of the releasing of the waters we have more 
of the consequence than of the cause. The lack of water is presented as a 
great need. The water is there, but it is dammed up, as is apparent from the 
emphasis on releasing the waters. Killing a dragon is incidental. The need 
is to allow the waters to flow and, if this can be done by pulling out a 
stopper, that is the relevant action. It may be startling to us to think that the 
stopper causing the blockage could be the genitals of the castrated god as 
found in an episode that could come earlier in the narrative sequence, but 
it does seem that this is the answer, again in terms of narrative thrust and 
economy, as well as in terms of the event being a truly cosmic one. 

We can sometimes restore through completion, and we can also 
sometimes undo the effects of reversal simply by reversing in the other 
direction, as has been seen in the case of gender switches where the births 
from males can be given back to the females. Reversal is clearly 
something that was experimented with, or just seemed so natural that 
things fell into a reversed form without any effort. In the case of the world 
ages (Chapter 5) the known accounts have "largest equals most valuable" 
but the Yima form, with "smallest equals most valuable", suggests that the 
world-ages form had been arrived at by a reversal which tied in with the 
more frequently found situations where more is better, as with the amount 
of food available, for instance. In this case, the restoration can take the 
form of reversing the sizes in the world-ages set, so that the most valued 
one, which comes first, is smallest. The suggestion of two reversals behind 
the Baldr story (Chapter 7) arose because of an apparent absence of 
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coherent motivations within the story as it stands, but they currently lack 
the backing of parallels. 

To those who would say that we have to remain close to the texts, I 
would say that keeping close to the texts is certainly the way to explore a 
particular period within a specific language area (or quite often one tightly 
defined field within a language area), but that, in the very different 
enterprise of locating the grammar of narrative in relation to cosmology, 
there is virtue in a degree of detachment from the texts. Once the 
theoretical grammar has been established, this grammar may very likely be 
able to throw some fresh light on stories and rituals even in relation to 
their culture-bound existence within a specific place and time. 

Cosmological structures can be dense networks that are reinforced at 
every turn by a lived experience of correspondences, and so they can have 
a very long life. When the social structure changes, disaggregation begins 
and reinforcement is not so complete, but the gods may be so firmly 
established, and may be felt to be so vital to the well-being of the 
community, that they are retained as far as possible, and fitted into the 
fluctuating patterns of the more fluid societies that evolve over the course 
of time. 

These gods are defined by their places in a structure. It has been 
perfectly possible to speak of a "fertility god" or a "war god" without 
reference to a structure, but relating to one allows much more precise 
definition. Many gods have a wide range of attributes, and it can be 
expected that some of these attributes will be illuminated by considering 
their structural places in the core cosmology, while other attributes might 
well have developed over the course of time and be unique to a particular 
descendant culture. 

A scholar may protest, "But Thor is not a king!" Nor he is. Anyone can 
see that Thor is not a king in the stories we have. It is when we look at the 
gods as a set both within the Old Norse context and in other areas, and 
consider those of his attributes that might be relevant, that we can see him 
in this light, in addition to the way in which he is overtly presented. Thor 
is not to be directly identified with Indra since these gods in their 
Scandinavian and Indian contexts have their own attributes and stories 
which will not map closely onto each other, but both these gods can be 
understood as the inheritors of the king slot in prehistory. One 
understanding does not displace the other. From the point of view of those 
who would like to see the originating culture made manifest, it is of 
advantage to extract and recombine. 

Fragments and ruins hold a Gothic attraction, but this fascination felt in 
relation to the gods should not blind us to the probability that the rich 
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Indo-European cultural heritage of myth came down from a coherent 
cosmological system. Following the break-up of the conceptual and 
societal schema, there would then have arisen the secondary development 
that Levi-Strauss calls bricolage — cobbling together something new from 
the surviving scraps of the old (1966, 16-36). The exploration of this 
bricolage would be a scholarly endeavour in itself, but the purpose of the 
present study has been to articulate the proposed source of the scraps 
which, it is claimed, took the form of a well-crafted cosmology operating 
in terms often gods. 
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